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holds the sheets securely whether in 
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DE LUXE TRAY BINDERS 


For Bank Ledger and Statement Work 
on Posting Machines 


HERE ARE SOME OF ITS ADVANTAGES OVER THE OLD 
STYLE, TELESCOPING POST BINDERS IN WHICH 
THE SHEETS ARE LOCKED BY COMPRESSION. 


SPEED—Leaves can be removed from the binder, 
posted and returned to their proper places, with much less 
effort and in less time, because the Tray Binder holds the 
leaves apart at the bottom and prevents them from 
sagging and binding against each other. 


ONE HAND OPERATION—The finding, removing and 
replacing of the leaves in the De Luxe Tray Bindet is a 
one hand operation, leaving the other hand free to handle 
-_ checks, deposit tickets, etc., from which the posting 
is done. 


LEAVES CANNOT FALL OUT OF BINDER—The 
leaves, being locked in the binder by the locking post in- 
serted thru the solid round punching in the sheets, can never 
be spilled out of the binder if it is accidentally dropped. 


LEAVES LOCKED IN OFFSET POSITION—The 
leaves are locked in the offset position so when you put 
your ledger away at night, you can be sure that they will 
not be pushed or jogged out of place. 


NO KEY REQUIRED—You don’t need a key, either 
for locking or unlocking — you simply place the binder in 
the rack, pull out the two simple little clasps, lift off the 
top cover and you are ready to post. 


GREATER CAPACITY—De Luxe Tray Binders 
can be filled right up to the full capacity. This 
means that three Tray Binders will do the work of four 
compression binders of the same rated capacity. 


SIMPLE, DURABLE, INEXPENSIVE—Why pay for 
a heavy, clumsy, complicated binding mechanism when 
all you want is two trays, while you are posting, and a 
means for retaining the leaves in convenient, orderly 


arrangement for reference when the binder is closed and 
locked? 
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R U, LE Ss the best manual of Parliamentary Laws 
ever printed: 
O FF It is almost needless to say that there was no man so well quali- 


fied as the Hon. Thomas B. Reed to issue a work on parliamen- 
tary rules * * * in our country or any other. * * He 


Oo R D EE R stood in the very forefront of parliamentary leaders, and his book 
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FROM RECENT PRESS REPORTS 
New Water Main Completed 


Portland, Ore.—Work on the 30-inch reinforcing 
water main laid to the Vernon standpipe has been 
completed. The laying, with derricks, was accom- 
plished without mishap. Each section weighed two 
tons and was 12 feet long. The cost of the main was 
approximately $160,000. The accompanying illus- 
trations show the sections along the right of way and 
the pipe in the trenches. 


A City That Refused to 
Mortgage Its Children 


When the citizens of Portland, Oregon, faced the need for this line of 
30-inch pipe they turned a deaf ear to the arguments of cheapness (>) 
advanced by the manufacturers of substitutes for Cast Iron Pipe. 





These taxpayers knew that Cast Iron Pipe made more than 250 years 
ago is still in use, as good as new, and that no Cast Iron Pipe has ever 
been replaced because of having rotted out, rusted out or worn out, under 
normal conditions of service. 





They also knew, from their own experience and that of other cities, 
that no substitute for Cast Iron Pipe has ever been known to last unim- 
paired in the ground more than twenty to twenty-five years (in many 
cases not more than five to ten years). 






And so these wise citizens refused to pass the burden of replacement 
= to their children—they installed Cast Iron Pipe—the Pipe of Centuries 
rvice. 


The following makers of Cast Iron Pipe and Fittings are independent of each other and com- 
petitors; inquiries may be sent to any or all of them with assurance of prompt and full response: 











Standard Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. James B. Clow & Sons Lynchburg Foundry Co. 


Bristol, Pa. Chicago, Ill. Lynchburg, Va. 
U. S. Cast Iron Pipe & Fdry. Co. Donaldson Iron Co. Massillon Iron & Steel Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Emaus, Lehigh Co., Pa. Massillon, Ohio 


American Cast Iron Pipe Co. Glamorgan Pi & Foundry Co. 
Birmingham, Ala. Lynchburg, Va. 
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INTERLOCKING BANK DIRECTORS 


given by the Federal Reserve Board on the point, the impression 

prevails in some quarters that national bank directors recently 
elected at the annual meetings who would otherwise be amenable to the 
Clayton anti-trust law, may continue to hold office for the ensuing year, 
although the law fixes Oct. 15 as the date after which interlocking diree- 
torates must free themselves from other affiliations. Most of the banks, 
however, have endeavored to comply, although in doing so banks where 
there is no potential competition have been deprived of valued advisors in 
the way of directors connected with large institutions. 

The following question was put to the Federal Reserve Board: ‘‘If a 
director of a national bank having deposits, capital, surplus and undivided 
profits aggregating more than $5,000,000 is elected at the annual meeting in 
January, 1916, may he, without violating Section 8 of the Clayton act, con- 
tinue to serve until January, 1917, and at the same time serve as a director 
of another national bank ?”’ 

In answering the question, counsel for the Reserve Board said: ‘‘This 
act became a law on Oct. 15, 1914, and provides that after two years from 
that date (that is to say, Oct. 15, 1916), ‘no person shall at the same time 
be a director of more than one bank organized or operating under the laws 
of the United States, either of which has deposits, capital, surplus and undi- 


N OTWITHSTANDING THAT a negative opinion has been 
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vided profits aggregating more than $5,000,000." This language is free 
from ambiguity and makes it entirely clear that after Oct. 15, 1916, a person 
who is a director of a bank with aggregate resources of more than $5,000,000, 
organized or operating under the laws of the United States, or under the 
laws of any state, shall be ineligible to serve as a director of any other bank 
organized under the laws of the United States. 

“Tt will be observed that the language quoted is a part of the same sen- 
tence which fixes the time for caleulating the aggregate resources of the 
bank in order to determine the eligibility of such director, and, following 
the ordinary rules of interpretation of statutes it is necessary to consider 
the context in order to determine when a director has been elected in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the act. 

‘‘Considering this sentence as a whole, it seems clear that if a bank 
has aggregate resources of more than $5,000,000 on Jan. 1, 1916, the stoek- 
holders are charged with notice that after Oct. 15, 1916, a director of such 
bank will be ineligible to serve on the board of any other bank organized 
or operating under the laws of the United States. 

‘“While Congress manifestly intended to give banks two years from the 
date of the passage of the act to adjust the personnel of their boards of 
directors, in order to conform to the requirements of the act referred to, 
it is equally manifest that it did not intend to allow more than two years 
for this purpose, and in the opinion of this office the question shall be 
answered in the negative.’’ 


RURAL CREDIT BILL NOW BEFORE CONGRESS 


EPRESENTATIVE MOSS of the joint committee on 
rural eredits appointed by the last Congress has reported to the 
present Congress a bill providing for a system of land mortgage 

banks. This bill is the work of a subeommittee of which Senator Hollish 
was chairman. Some of the members of the general committee desired to 
take a few months more to permit the full committee to investigate the 
plan suggested, but this was denied them. This is unfortunate, as this is 
too important a measure to be passed over lightly. The formulation of a 
rural eredit system is of great moment to this country and deserves the most 
serious, careful and exhaustive consideration. Failure to thoroughly inves- 
tigate the subject in a most exhaustive way is fraught with grave danger. 
There is no need so pressing as to make it necessary to rush through a rural 
credit bill that has not been given a most exhaustive study, as experts on 
this subject are not a unit as to the kind of a law that will best meet our 
requirements. 


The Government aid feature, to which President Wilson so strenuously 
objected at the last session, has not been entirely omitted from the revised 
bill. The outline of the new bill, as described in the committee report, is 
as follows: 






































































EDITORIAL 11 


‘Government control of the system is assured by the creation of a Fed- 
eral Farm Loan Board, independent and non-partisan, consisting of five 
members appointed by the President for terms of ten years each and paid 
from the public treasury. 
‘**Loans are made to farmers by twelve or more Federal land banks, each 
operating in a separate district, and having a capital of not less than 
$500,000. If the full amount is not subscribed from private sources, the 
Government subseribes for as much as may be necessary to make up the 
required amount. Provision is made for returning the Government sub- 
seription after the land banks are firmly established. 

‘‘In order to secure intimate touch with the borrowers, it is provided 
that the land bank shall make loans to farmers through loeal associations of 
borrowers, called national farm loan associations. These associations do not 
condnet a banking business. Their operations are very simple. They admit 
members who desire to borrow; their directors and loan committees pass on 
the value of the security and the character of the borrower. Every bor- 
rower takes stock in the farm loan association to the amount of 5 per cent 
of the face of his loan. This amount is subseribed by the association to the 
stock of the land bank, thus providing for a capital proportionate to the 
amount of loans approximating one to twenty. 

‘*The farm loan associations may be of limited liability, or of unlimited 
liability. In the former, each member is liable for the debts of the associa- 
tion in an amount equal to the face of his subscribed stock; in the latter 
the member undertakes unlimited liability for all the debts of the associa- 
tions. This individual liability gives to the indorsement of the association 
solid financial backing. The bill provides that all loans shall he indorsed 
by the association of which the borrower is a member. 

‘“We thus have a mortgage loan, secured by productive farm loans, 
indorsed by a farm loan association. The loan indorsed by a farm loan 
association with unlimited liability on the part of its members will naturally 
have a better standing than loans indorsed by an association in which the 
liability is limited. Each land bank will keep the two classes of mortgages 
separate. 


‘When the land bank has a substantial amount of either kind of mort- 
gages on hand, not less than $50,000, it may issue a like amount of farm 
loan bonds based on the mortgages as collateral security. Every farm loan 
bond limited is secured by all the farm mortgages held by the land bank on 
which there is limited liability of the local members; every farm loan bond 
unlimited is secured by all the mortgages held by the land bank on which 
there is unlimited liability of the local members. Because of the unlimited 
liability, the latter bonds should be sold on a more favorable basis than the 
former. 


‘‘Every Federal land bank guarantees the payment of every bond and 
coupon issued by every other Federal land bank. This gives them a broad 
increase. 

‘‘The land banks are permitted to charge borrowers 1 per cent more for 
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interest than they pay bondholders. For example, if the current rate on 
farm bonds is 4 per cent, the bank may charge not to exceed 5 per cent to 
farmers who borrow. This margin of 1 per cent on the amount of unpaid 
principal outstanding, is available to the bank for its expenses and earnings, 
but it will probably be largely reduced in practice. The profits go to the 
local associations in the form of dividends on stock of the land bank held 
by the associations, and reach the borrowers in the form of dividends on 
stock held by them in the associations. In this way the earnings of the sys- 
tem go to the borrowers, and its co-operative character is assured. If the 1 
per cent margin is too high, no harm is done, for the excess comes back to 
the borrower in dividends.’’ 

In the report filed with the bill, the committee said: 

‘“Where money is borrowed by farmers to invest as fixed capital in the 
purchase of a home, in the erection of farm buildings, in the construction of 
roads, drains and fences, in the purchase of machinery and stock, or for like 
purposes, the loan should be spread out over a long period, varying some- 
what with the permanence of the investment. At present it is difficult for a 
farmer to borrow money for a longer period than five years; and with 
renewals come additional commissions, fees and charges. Even where it is 
the policy of banks to allow a loan to run for a long period without demand- 
ing payment, they insist upon a demand obligation so that their funds will 
not be tied up in ease of sudden ealls for deposits. This arrangement leaves 
the farmer in a continual state of uncertainty, as he may be ealled on to pay 
in times of financial stress when it may be impossible to obtain funds. 

‘‘The bill provides, therefore, that loans may be made for long terms, 
not to exceed 36 years. It is believed that a longer period would not be 
advisable for the United States, although farm mortgages are made in 
Europe for periods as long as 75 years. 

‘‘Ultimate payment of the mortgage debt is as important to the farmer as 
a low rate of interest. Experience teaches that a borrower is most likely to 
pay up his loan if he pays in small regular installments at fixed periods. 

‘‘Por example, if the farmer pays 5 per cent interest on his loan, payable 
semi-annually, and with each interest payment pays 1 per cent on the prin- 
cipal of his loan, his debt will be entirely paid off in thirty-six years. If 
he pays a larger percentage of his loan with each payment liquidation of the 
principal will be correspondingly quicker. 

‘‘The approved practice is to spread the entire payment over the term of 
the loan in fixed equal semi-annual payments. When the rate of interest is 
fixed, and the borrower decides what percentage of the loan he will under- 
take to pay off each year, the semi-annual payments are readily figured. All 
students of rural credits recommend this feature.”’ 

The farm loan associations and the land banks proposed in the bill are to 
carry semi-annual to reserve account 25 per cent of their net earnings, until 
the reserves equal 20 per cent of the outstanding capital, and to maintain 
the reserves at 20 per cent. When this reserve is reached 5 per cent of the 
net earnings must be carried to reserves annually. After meeting reserve 
requirements dividends may be paid. 
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WHAT OUR RAILWAYS HAVE 
ACCOMPLISHED 


BY FRANCIS A. BONNER 
Associate Director of the Bureau of Railway News and Statistics 


PACE NEVER before equaled marked the monthly earn- 

ings of United States railways toward the end of 1915. October 

broke all records of history. In September 42,000 miles of our 

railways lay in the hands of receivers. The figure broke all rec- 
ords of history. Only once have the gross and never in history have the 
net earnings for the past twelve munths been surpassed. 

Not in half a century has activity in new railway construction been at 
so low an ebb. Indications are that under 1,000 new miles have been added. 

That in one year should be compressed record earnings, record receiver- 
ships, almost complete stoppage of expansion, suggests the mottled character 
of the closing year for American railways. Many of them have plodded 
through the Slough of Despond; a long, long way remains to go, but there 
are signs that better is in store. 

The European war, as in 1914, dominates all else in the year’s happen- 
ings, but in an inverse order. Last year, with outbreak of the war, the 
course was from bad to worse. This year it has been from worse to better, 
with our exports to Europe as the stimulant. 

As a result of this flood of export traffic, of late literally swamping our 
eastern transportation facilities, the year, with the single exception of 1913, 
has scored the largest gross revenues ever attained. Over $3,134,000,000, 
the total is fully $101,500,000 above last year. The almost tragic nature of 
last year, however, renders comparison therewith misleading. A fairer 
gauge is 1913, when (allowing for changes since made in official accounting 
requirements) the gross was about $3,240,000,000. That remains as the 
record and 1915, with all its late flood of traffic, falls $106,000,000 below it. 
Compared with 1912, the past year shows a gain of only $43,000,000. 

Looking thus behind the lamentable figures of 1914, the past year’s 
gi -at advance in gross is less imposing. Its $43,000,000 gain over 1912 is 
some half billion under what a ‘‘normal’’ increase in revenues should have 
afforded; but many a year has passed since railway revenue performances 
have resembled normality. 

The railways, too, it must be remembered, are growing year by year not 
only in mileage but in value of each mile; and were traffic to grow as 
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steadily, every year would break a record. Only by considering such 
mileage and value increase can the result properly be seen. Per mile, gross 
in 1915 at $12,234 fell below both 1913 and 1912, while even the record 
breaking net income of over $860,000,000 afforded an income per mile of 
only $3,357 against $3,359 in 1907. There was earned thus $2 less on each 
mile than eight years ago, though each mile today represents an added 
investment in road and equipment of about $10,000. The return per mile in 
1915 was practically 5 per cent, smaller than 1907, 1908, 1909, 1910 or 1912. 


Expenses Show Abnormal Situation 


Expenses furnish the truly amazing feature of the year. In face of a 
gross $101,500,000 greater than last year, the railways, in one of the most 
spectacular demonstrations of their true efficiency ever recorded, succeeded 
in restricting expenses to $2,130,294,957, almost $69,500,000 under last year. 
The remarkable performance left $1,003,821,041 for net operating revenues, 
the largest in history and the first to pass the billion mark. Taxes, repeat- 
ing their yearly feat, set another high record for history at $143,677,300, 
nearly 4.6 per cent of total gross earnings. For net income there was left 
$860,143,741, almost $169,000,000 above last year, more than $33,000,000 
above 1913, and more than $42,000,000 above 1912, the previous high record. 

That 1915 thus should have broken all records for net revenue and income 
is the result of a totally abnormal situation in expenses. First, a long and 
barren desert of lean earnings, exorbitant expenses and falling returns had 
driven railway managers so near the point of desperation that every dollar 
has been looked at twice before spent; any item of maintenance or service 
which with any safety could be deferred has been done without. 


RAILWAY EARNINGS 


Calendar year 1915 Increase over 1914 
Gross Op. Rev. $3,134,115,998................-. _.. $101,528,294 
Chis: “DSPONBCH.,.. DPW Cee OO! oo. 5 000s sos einen ceciiowes *6§9 346,883 
Wet Qn. Mev..:;; MOOR S2I08 ..... 0. iwccieenwtwusss 170,875,177 
Tae. ec. 143,677,300. ..... eet i Cats 1,919,629 
Net Op. Income DT ea. ssa jabs yoerpiarcvandeeeararees 168,955,548 
Decrease 
Net Operating Income per mile of line 
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a 
A long lesson in abstinence it has been, such as our railways seldom 
have been called on to undergo, and general business as well as the carriers 
has suffered. There is needed more than a month or two of good earnings 
(so strange of face after their long absence that railway managers hardly 
recalled a speaking acquaintance) before resumption could be expected of 
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that spending which alone can keep the railways im adequate shape -and 
business flourishing. Expenses, secondly, always move up or down subse- 
quent to rises and falls in business; for when business falls time is needed 
to curtail labor, train mileage and other cost; when business rises the labor 
and trains to handle it are resumed in accordance. 


Traffic Outstrips Expense Items 


Traffic of late 1915 literally ran away from expenses. So rapid was its 
rise that revenues had gone far on their upward bound in October, before 
any month’s expenses had time even to equal last year’s level. October, 
with about $313,000,000 gross, the largest in history, was the first to show 
increased costs over 1914. Since then the excess has continued. So spee- 
tacular were the results that net revenues in September, October or Novem- 
ber alone surpassed January and February nets combined. The transforma- 
tion is reflected also in the net surplus of idle freight cars, which dropped 
from 321,747 cars on March 1 to 26,239 on November 1. 

‘*War exports,’’ so ealled, have been the prime factor in this outcome: 
not munitions of war, but food, clothing, iron, steel, lumber, for shipment 
to Europe. Sueh is shown clearly in the overwhelming concentration of 
traffic gains in the eastern district, where December found the great trunk 
lines issuing embargoes against iron, steel, flour, lumber and grain for 
export. From shortage of ships, it is true, most of this congestion arose, 
but the gains in revenue in the late record-breaking months also center over- 
whelmingly in the East. As the year closes there are evidences that traffic 
in normal business figures more in the total, but the fact remains that 
activity resulted from the vivifying effect of European buying. 


What Took Place in Our Industries 


Here to unusual advantage was seen the spreading industrial bloom 
which follows a sprinkling of the desert. One industry or several begin to 
whirr with activity; with the rapidity of electric currents the magnetic 
influence radiates to others; they in turn buy, their employes buy, others 
in turn are helped and so the entire body is galvanized. 

Railway men have contended there could be no prosperity until pros- 
perous railways bought prosperously—yet here is prosperity heaping on us 
in spite of the railways. How is that? With inadequate earnings for rail- 
ways there is a dam in the course of that river of distribution which flows 
from soil, forest and mine to the pockets of wage earners; with the railway 
industry forced to niggardliness, its titan spending power, another name 
for purchasing power, reduced, there is emptiness in those streams which get 
their fill from the railways; the equipment market, steel or lumber; their 
employes with those of the railways suffer and all who sell to them suffer. 

We must remember that the dam is still there, lowered, but not removed. 
It has simply overflowed. It is too early to judge the long run effect on the 
railways of this improved traffic. It is guesswork whether it will last 
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through the war. As to what will follow the war predictions are varying 
from continued prosperity repairing destruction to flat collapse with noth- 
ing on hand save idle munitions factories. But whether traffic go or stay, 
what is certain is that the low operating ratios of recent railway months 
cannot remain. Maintenance retrenchment cannot continue long without 
harm; equipment and way must be cultivated with more money. So also 
must disappear the second cause of low expenses, as labor to suit the traffie 
returns to work, or traffic recedes to present labor—and wages are by far 
the largest part of expenses. 


The Impediments Are Still Here 


When these catch up, unless revenues are readjusted, the paradox will 
recur that our railways are handling increasing traffic not only at a less 
revenue per unit but at an absolutely less total. Bigger business on bigger 
investment at declining profit is a conflict that cannot continue. Predicted 
results came in 1915; 82 railways, 42,000 miles, over one-sixth the country’s 
mileage and about one-sixth its capital, lay in receivership, the record of 
history. The Misouri Pacific, ‘‘Katy,’’ Rock Island, Western Pacific and 
some ten others went to swell the list this year. 

Though obscured by the traffic flood, the problem remains and must 
be solved. In some ways it seems further from solution than a year ago, 
for hopes based on the Interstate Commerce Commission’s favorable recon- 
sideration of the Eastern rate case went to wreck when western roads in 
July were virtually rebuffed in their appeal—in the face of vigorous support 
by Commissioner W. M. Daniels, who heard the testimony. In his dissenting 
opinion he declared it impossible to avoid the conclusion that the carriers’ 
income as a whole was smaller than demanded in the public interest and 
they were of right entitled to increases in rates ‘‘far in excess’’ of what 
they received. On two important items the case is to be reheard. 

The later passenger fares decision, on the other hand, according advances 
on western interstate fares, carried further the promise of the favorable 
Eastern decision. The commission, indicating clearly its conviction that 
present fares, state and interstate, are too low, granted nearly, but not all, 
the railways asked. Low state enforced rates, now adjudged unreasonable, 
will remain for a time, at least, discriminating against interstate travel. 


Some of the Help Contributed in 1915 


Other help came this year from the great arbitration case wherein 
western engineers and firemen sought wage advanees which would have 
added another $41,000,000 to annual expenses of 98 roads. In the award, 
last summer, cognizance was taken at last of the present liberal wages of 
railway trainmen and another turn in the endless cycle was prevented. But 
labor is astir again. An eight-hour day and time and one-half overtime 
mean and can mean nothing in railway work that they mean in the trades, 
and most of the men were shown in the recent case not to work eight hours 
now. But the public does not know it, and it will be hard to tell it, and 
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on this plausible demand not only two but all four brotherhoods are threat- 
ening to tie up the railways, not of the West alone, but of the entire nation. 

So in spite of recent plenty the railway problem, like Banquo’s ghost, 
stalks among the banqueters. It will not down until downed by solution, 
not evasion. As the year closes comes the most hopeful ray of all, the vig- 
orous message to Congress by President Wilson urging a commission to 
review the entire railway problem, in his own words, ‘‘an exceedingly 
serious and pressing one in this country.’’ 


Look for More Favorable Governmental Attitude 


There is hope in this proof that the President is alive to the necessity 
and that if Congress and the public are not they will be made so. There 
are many and pressing needs of reform in regulation: obliteration of con- 
flicting, discriminating state control; enlargement of the commission to 
lighten its work and expedite decisions; representation of the railways in 
its menibership; jurisdiction over wages; power to fix minimum rates. But 
much good would be done quickest by a simple, thorough going, constructive 
change of heart on the part of commissioners, both state and interstate. 


LITTLE THINGS 


A little word said pleasantly in passing, 

May brighten up some careworn fellow’s day; 
A little sneer, a little bitter sassing, 

May change his skies from gold to somber gray. 


A little praise may send feet blithely tripping, 
That otherwise would drag the long day through ; 

A little help, when some poor cuss is slipping, 
May start him right and bring success in view. 


A little roar when vicious things are brewing, 
May spoil the brew, and oil up virtue’s wings; 

A little kick when statesmen are pursuing, false 
Gods may bring them round to better things. 


A little sense may make you seem a fountain 

Of wisdom if you keep your tongue on straight. 
A little debt may soon become a mountain 

And brush you down beneath its galling weight. 


The little things make life a joy or nuisance, 
If you ignore this fact, when you are gray 
You'll realize you were a blooming goose, since 

You let the best of all things get away. 
—Walt Mason, in the Daily News. 





RECENT CHANGES IN OUR FOREIGN TRADE 


BY O. P. AUSTIN 


Statistician, Foreign Trade Department, National City Bank of New York 


HE FOREIGN trade record of the United States 
calendar year 1915 presents many surprises and 
many grave problems. 

Imports in the 10 months ending with October were the 
smallest in the last four years, and exports about 50 per cent greater than 
in any preceding year. The value of the exports was practically double 
the value of the imports, and the excess of exports over imports was two 
and one-half times as great as in any preceding year. 


in the 


suggests 


Exports of foodstuffs, 
which have steadily declined for many years, suddenly doubled, and those 


of manufactures increased 65 per cent. Exports to Europe have nearly 


doubled, despite the fact that trade with Germany, Austria, Hungary and 
Turkey is interrupted, while those to all other parts of the world show a 


slight reduction, these comparisons being made with 1913, the latest 
normal year. 


Causes of the Change in Trade Currents 


The causes of this strange development are apparent to the most casual 
observer. Of the 450 million people of Europe, 400 million belong to 
nations at war. More than 25 million of their best workers have been 
withdrawn from the producing industries and sent to the battlefield, and 
as a result the production of food and manufactures have decreased. Yet 
the people must be fed and clothed and the millions upon the battlefields 
must also be supplied with costly manufactures, which they are destroying 
as fast as received, and clamoring for more. Europe is always an importer 
of food, but with 25 million of her best producers withdrawn from the 


fields and factories she is compelled to greatly increase her demands upon 
foreign countries. 


In this emergency she has necessarily turned to the 
United States. 


Practically one-half of the wheat growing outside of Europe 
is produced in the United States; approximately one-half of the meat and 


more than three-fourths of the corn. Our ports lie much nearer to Europe 


than do those of the other food producing countries, and our facilities for 
prompt transmission of supplies from the interior to the seaboard are 


much more complete than those of any other of the great food producing 
countries. 
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It is not surprising, therefore, that Europe turned: to the United States 
in the emergency as a place where she could most surely and quickly obtain 
the foodstuffs for which this peremptory demand had so suddenly arisen. 
As a result, our exports of breadstuffs in the nine months ending with this 
September were two and one-half times as much in value as in the corre- 
sponding months of 1913. Exports of meat and dairy products have nearly 
doubled, so have those of fish; fruit shows an increase of 50 per cent, and 
vegetables a marked increase. The total of all foodstuffs exported in the 
nine months of 1915, for which we have complete figures, was $775,000,000 
against $350,000,000 in the same months of 1914, and $366,000,000 in the 
corresponding months of 1913. In the products of the mines, required for 
war purposes, there has been an enormous increase, the exports of lead 
having doubled and those of zine more than quadrupled. For certain prod- 
ucts of other American countries in easy reach of the United States, Europe 
has called upon the United States for increasing supplies, and our exports 
of coffee and cocoa, produced in Central and South America, are seven 
times as much in 1915 as in the corresponding months of 1914 or 1913. 
Our exports of horses and mules are about $100,000,000 against about 
$5,000,000 last year. 


Suggestive Increases in Calls Upon Our Manufacturers 


But it is in manufactures that the most important and suggestive in- 
ereases have occurred. In the nine months of 1915, for which we have a 
detailed record, the exports of manufactures show an increase of about 65 
per cent, when compared with 1914, and 35 per cent when compared with 
1913, while exports of foodstuffs show an increase of over 100 per cent. 
Nevertheless, we are especially interested in the growth of exports of man- 
ufactures, as they are necessarily our chief hope for future enlargements 
of our export trade, and the circumstances of the last year have given the 
world a better acquaintance with them than before. 


Moderate Increase in Exports of Staple Manufactures 


Our chief manufactures exported are iron and steel, copper, wood, rub- 
ber, leather, oils, cotton, wool, fibres, vehicles, agricultural implements and 
chemicals. In but few of these great groups has the increase been startling. 
[ron and steel manufactures as a whole are, for the nine months ending 
with September, 1915, but $250,000,000, against $225,000,000 in the same 
months of 1913; copper, $84,000,000 against $108,000,000 ; wood, $40,000,000 
against $91,000,000 in 1913; oils, $130,000,000 against $123,000,000; and 
agricultural implements but $10,000,000 against $20,000,000 in the same 
months of 1914, and $27,000,000 in the corresponding months of 1913. Thus, 
the great groups of manufactures show in practically every case a much 
lower percentage of gain than do exports of foodstuffs. 

In fact, the chief growth in exports of manufactures occurs in a few 
special articles, most of them required for war purposes or for service in 
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conjunction with the war. Take cotton as an example. The total exports 
in the nine months of 1915 were $71,000,000 against $42,000,000 in the same 
months of 1913, but when we analyze this increase we find that it oceurred 
almost exclusively in a few distinct articles needed for immediate use for 
the men on the battlefield. Cotton knit goods, chiefly fleece-lined under- 
wear, are $12,000,000 against $2,000,000 in 1913. Other wearing apparel, 
$14,000,000 against $5,000,000 in the same months of last year, and cotton 
cloths $28,000,000 against $24,000,000. In chemicals, many of which are 
required for manufacturing materials for war purposes, the total export 
is $54,000,000 against $20,000,000 in the corresponding period of 1913; 
acids utilized in the manufacture of guncotton and smokeless powder are 
12 times as much as in the corresponding months of 1913. The group, 
‘‘ears and earriages,’’ shows an increase from $45,000,000 in 1913 to 
$104,000,000 in 1915, but the increase occurs almost exclusively in flying 
machines and commercial automobiles, of which the exports amount to 
$50,000,000 against less than $1,000,000 in 1913. Leather goods as a whole 
show an increase of over 100 per cent, but when we analyze this group we 
find that sole leather exports are three times as great as in 1913, and har- 
ness and saddlery 33 times than as greai of two years ago. Of zinc, for 
which there has been great demands in manufacturing material for war 
purposes, the exports of 1915 are $22,000,000 against less than $1,000,000 
in the same period of 1913. 


Largest Increases Are in High Explosives 


The most striking examples of increase in exports, however, are found 
in the list of explosives, which show a total of $84,000,000 in the nine 
months of 1915 compared with less than $4,000,000 in the same months of 
1913, and this total of $84,000,000 does not include the unloaded shells 
which go under the title of ‘‘manufactures of iron and steel’’ and if in- 
cluded with explosives would bring the total far above $100,000,000, as 
against less than $5,000,000 in the corresponding months of 1913. Even 
this group, however, needs close attention to measure its full meaning, for 
a careful analysis shows that the exports of cartridges were $19,000,000 
against $2,000,000 ; gunpowder, $23,000,000 against $330,000, and all ‘‘other 
explosives’’ $41,000,000 against less than $500,000 in the same months of 
1913. Those of the ‘‘all other’’ group in which the exports are 80 times 
as ruch as normal, consist chiefly of high explosives, such as guncotton, 
smokeless powder, cordite and trinitrotoluol. 


The Significance of the New Export Record 


All of this wonderful increase has gone to Europe, despite the fact 
that Germany, Austria-Hungary and Turkey have taken, in 1915, less than 
5 per cent of their normal purchase from us. To Europe, as a whole, the 
total exports for the 10 months of 1915 exceeded, by $900,000,000 those of 
the same months of 1913, while the exports to all the non-European coun- 
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tries are $46,000,000 below those of the corresponding period of 1913. Eyen 
these startling figures do not tell the full story, for $23,000,000 worth of 
exports to Asia in 1915 were war material, destined to European battlefields, 
but sent by way of Vladivostok, because of the difficulties of reaching 
European Russia by way of the Atlantic route. Of this increase of over 
$900,000,000 in shipments to Europe, about $750,000,000 went to the coun- 
tries at war. 


Increases in Exports Chiefly Due to. Munitions 


It is quite apparent, therefore, that practically all of the increase in our 
exports, when compared with 1913, the latest normal year, are in materials 
for the battlefields or to supply shortage of food due to the existence of 
the war. All of the increase in exports is to Europe, and chiefly to the 
countries at war or those immediately adjacent to them. To all other grand 
divisons of the world there is an actual decrease in our exports when com- 
pared with 1913. 


Exports to Countries Formerly Supplied by Europe 


If we compare the 1915 exports with those of 1914, the result is some- 
what more encouraging. There is an increase of 40 per cent in the exports 
to South America; to Asia (excluding the war materials sent to Vladivostok) 
there is a gain of about 35 per cent; to Oceania, about 20'per cent; and to 
Africa, about 25 per cent. These gains are due, in part, to a general im- 
provement of trade conditions in those continents, and in large part to the 
fact that their usual supplies of European products are largely cut off, and 
they have necessarily turned to the United States for their supplies of this 
character. And in this is found the most hopeful signs as to a retention 
of some of the gains in our export trade. We are selling to South America 
increased quantities of coal, cotton cloths, agricultural implements, binder 
twine, tin plate, wire, iron and steel manufactures, and machinery, and this 
is true in a somewhat less marked degree in the movements to Asia, Africa 
and Oceania. 

Will the Gains in Export Be Permanent? 


Whether we shall be able to hold any considerable share of these in- 
creases in exports of manufactures after the war is over will depend 
largely upon the energy, persistence and tact with which the American 
manufacturers and exporters follow up the opportunity thus offered. The 
theory that the nations now at war will carry their bitterness to such arf 
extent as to refuse to trade with each other after the close of hostilities 
finds little support in the history of the trade relations following other 
great wars. To be sure, Europe will get a much better acquaintance with 
our manufactures, and let us hope a better opinion of their qualities; but 
it must be remembered that Europe is itself a great manufacturing conti- 
nent and that there are some in the United States who fear so prompt a 
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restoration of Europe’s manufacturing power as to endanger our own 
domestic industries from the ‘‘dumping’’ of surplus products from Euro- 
pean factories. Certainly if we retain any considerable share of the 
European market for manufactures our products must be sold at prices as 
low as those produced by the cheaper labor of that continent, not through 
a cheapening of our own rates of labor, but by higher efficiency of ma- 
chinery, reduction of waste and greater economies of production and dis- 
tribution. 


Co-operation of Manufacturers and Capitalists Necessary 


In the non-European sections of the world we have a better chance 
of retaining and adding to the increased sales which we are now making 
there, but this must be done by methods similar to those which have given 
success to the European countries formerly supplying those markets: force- 
ful and competent salesmanship, a willingness to make the goods to suit 
the local requirements, a compliance, in some degree, with the usual terms 
of credit, and the investment of our surplus capital in the great enterprises 
intended to develop the producing power and transportation facilities of 
those countries, and thus helping them to increase their power to purchase 
our products. Our manufacturers have surprised themselves and surprised 
the world by the ease and promptness with which they have responded to 
demands for new classes of products for use on the battlefields, and this 
should encourage them to respond to the demands from other parts of the 
world for materials made to fit local requirements. 


Fall in Our Imports Chiefly in European Manufactures 


On the import side the fall of approximately $100,000,000 oceurs ex- 
clusively in manufactures due chiefly to the fact that the European manu- 
facturers are so busily occupied at home that they have neither the products 
to sell nor the disposition to push them in our markets, but this does not 
justify the belief that the suspension of their producing and exporting activ- 
ities will be more than temporary, either as relates to our own marktes or 
those of other countries formerly supplied by them. 


BYE AND BYE 


We close our eyes, and dreaming see 
This world of ours, as world should be. 
Then wide awake, with doleful sigh 

We start to right things—bye and bye. 
—E. W. McColm. 
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THE EUROPEAN WAR AND INDUSTRIAL 
DEMOCRACY 


BY JOSEPH E. DAVIES 


Chairman, Federal Trade Commission 


IE ECONOMIC map of the world is being remade. The 
nations are today studying it keenly. This is so, whether it 
be in Australia, South Africa, Central America, the Orient, or 
in the warring countries themselves. The best thought of the 

world is seeking to forecast conditions and to so readjust affairs as to 
procure the greatest possible national advantage in future development. 
The industrial, commercial and financial intercourse of the world is in the 
process of being recast. The next few years contains possibilities of as 
far-reaching and enduring consequence to our industry, commerce and 
finance as perhaps any years in the history of our country. 


Possibilities of Industrial America 


What are we doing under these circumstances? To be sure, in the im- 
mediate shock of change, our business community met conditions with 
splendid adaptability. Yankee ingenuity and American enterprise dis- 
played its genius to no greater advantage than in remaking its industry 
to conform to the changing conditions of the last 14 months. 

But that is not enough. How are we building? What are we going to 
do with this vast volume of gold coin, constituting one-fourth of the total 
of the world’s supply, which is pouring into this country and bringing with 
it unprecedented expansion and prosperity? Shall it be dissipated by an 
era of wild speculation that will bring inevitable reaction, or shall it be 
utilized for the broad and extensive building of a firm structure which the 
constructive vision, sagacity and daring of American industry can trans- 
late into enduring benefit for the American people? 


Should Look Far Into the Future 


What of foreign trade? Are we to be content with immediate and 
large profits? Or shall we recognize a great opportunity through which we 
may establish the character, quality, and value of American goods, and 
thereby establish a firm grip upon international markets, in anticipation 
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of the keen competition that is to come, so that thereby a body of sub- 
stantial foreign trade may be developed which shall serve as a back-log 
and as a stabilizer of American industrial conditions for the long and 
great future? 

The extension of banking facilities in South America, with splendid 
vision, and without regard to immediate profit; the projection of an Amer- 
ican investment corporation to engage in the financing of projects in 
neutral countries that have been crippled by war conditions; these and 
other facts which might be named are indications that in the present situ- 
ation there is a commercial and financial statecraft in this country today 


that is the equal of our best traditions and that gives promise of enduring 
advantage for our people. 


The Government and Its Functions 


But men engaging in business enterprise may well reverse the shield 
and ask, ‘‘ What has Government done, and what is it doing in this situa- 
tion, to perform its functions of serving the people of the United States?”’ 
The manner in which the forces of the Federai Government were mar- 
shalled to avert the economic and financial catastrophe in the first fateful 
weeks of the war is now history. The millions in gold from the Federal 
Treasury which came to the support of the tottering financial structure not 
only of this nation but of the world were dispatched to the financial centers 
with a speed and a promptitude that was regarded as physically impos- 
sible. Execitive order, legislative authorization, and executive action were 
projected into the situation with promptness and wisdom that will stand 
out as worthy of the finest achievements of American capacity to meet 
emergency. 

Since that time, and through the long period of 14 months of delicate 
and hazardous international relations, the big, substantial fact remains that 
this country has been kept out of war and has been held within the paths 
of peace. That is the signal service that the President of the United States 
has rendered in this situation, not only to the nation but also to humanity. 


What the American Government Is Doing 


In lesser degree every agency of the Federal Government has been bend- 
ing its efforts to the aiding and sustaining of American interests in this 
war crisis. Of these various activities I cannot state with definiteness, 
except as to those of the Federal Trade Commission affecting our foreign 
and our domestic industry under those conditions. 

With foreign trade we have come into contact through the provisions 
of the organic act creating the commission. 

Being charged by Congress with the obligation of ascertaining and 
reporting from time to time as to competitive conditions that exist in 
foreign countries of the world which affect adversely the interests of 
American industry, the Federal Trade Commission concluded that the 
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present was a time than which there could be nong more opportune or 
valuable for the exercise of that power. Information has been gathered 
from all published sources as to the existence of foreign combinations of 
an international character that existed prior to this war, and which were 
operating in the markets of the world; investigators have procured first- 
hand information as to conditions in foreign markets; hearings have been 
held in the principal centers of foreign trade in this country to obtain 
first-hand information from the business men engaged in foreign commer- 
cial enterprises ; 30,000 letters have been sent out-to business men, contain- 
ing searching questions concerning the facts connected with foreign trade 
and bearing on this subject. 


















What the Trade Commission Seeks 


One of the most significant facts in this connection lies in this—within 
the last six weeks there has been received 20,000 replies out of those 30,000 
requests to the business men of this country. From them has been received 
with promptness and generosity a vast volume of fact and detailed infor- 
mation, to be addressed to the solution of this problem of what steps, if 
any, are necessary that American manufacturers and merchants shall stand 
on an equality with their rivals in international competition. Time we have 
regarded as the essence in this situation. Within a very short time we 
hope to have assembled and digested a record of facts and opinions gath- 
ered from business sources, from publicists, from economists, and from 
first-hand knowledge of conditions in foreign countries, which will afford 
a substantial basis of accurate information for such legislative action as 
Congress may deem necessary and wise. 


Customs Regulations in Pan America 





A somewhat similar investigation arose out of conditions which exist 
between the United States and Pan American countries, which operate to 
artificially and unreasonably restrict the commercial relations between 
the countries of this continent. It is generally known to those conversant 
with conditions that customs tariff regulations, and tariffs of these coun- 
tries operate as hardships upon America, where no reason obtains for their 
existence, as the conditions which they were designed to meet have long 
since passed away, and which indeed now serve to defeat the purposes for 
which they were imposed. Invoices and harbor regulations that are vexa- 
tious and useless, and other conditions have heen permitted to obtain 
largely through inertia. 

Only an intelligent appreciation of their significance is required to 
bring about advantageous change. The time is peculiarly opportune for 
their consideration. The countries of South and Central America are study- 
ing conditions, and are on the verge of simultaneously making changes in 
their legislation and their regulations, and not again in a decade will come 
so favorable an opportunity to bring about this desired change. Upon the 
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request of the President of the United States and the Secretary of the 
Treasury the Federal Trade Commission is making an extensive, scientific 
study of these conditions. Investigators are now in South America gath- 
ering information of this kind, not only for the benefit of the United 
States, but for the benefit and advantage of all the countries involved. A 
report upon these conditions, it is believed, will be ready and available 
for the meeting of the International Joint High Commission which will be 
held in Buenos Aires in April, next, and which will address itself to these 
matters. It is designed to be an impartial, reasonably complete and accu- 
rate statement of ecnditions which ought to be changed and remedied for 
the mutual advantage of all the countries and peoples concerned. 


Possibility of a Flood of European Products 


The possibility of dumping, by foreign manufacturers, of their product 
subsequent to the war, to the detriment and disadvantage of American 
industry, has also been an object of investigation and study in conjunction 
with the Secretary of Commerce. The Federal Trade Commission, with 
the Secretary of Commerce, will be prepared to make recommendations to 
Congress as to the methods by which any such anticipated situation may 
be best prevented. These, in a general way, are the functions which the 
Federal Trade Commission has been seeking to perform in the interest of 
American industry in the foreign field. 

The Federal Trade Commission has been in existence nine months. 


During that time the energies of the commission have been largely de- 
voted to a survey of the industries of the country. The sound basis for 
action comes only from an accurate and thorough appreciation of condi- 
tions. The processes of industry, the constituent parts thereof, and the 
interrelations that exist between different kinds and classes of industrial 
activities are matters of intricate and extensive importance. 
of this kind has been compiled, and is now available. 


Information 


Survey of Industries of This Country 


During that time the commission has come into personal contact with 
practically two-thirds of the industries of the country, measured in value 
of investment; not only to know the men engaged in the businesses, re- 
spectively, but to see first-hand some of the problems that confront them. 
There is at hand, and will be immediately available for the Commission 
gn Preparedness, which it is reported the President of the United States 
is considering appointing for the consideration of the mobilization of the 
industrial resources of this country, a record not only of the industries 
available, but their respective capacities, actual and potential, the degree 
of their integration, physical and financial. This is the first survey of 
these facts, assembled through governmental agency. 

The principal function for which the Federal Trade Commission was 
created was undoubtedly to prevent practices of unfair competition in 
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industry. The object was to destroy monopoly in the, seed, and to protect 
the great majority of business units in industry, whose chief menace comes 
from practices of unfair competition which might be employed by not 
a more efficient body but by a more powerful rival. Complaints covering 
many varieties of unfair methods have been filed with the commission, 
such as false advertising, bogus independents, price discrimination, bribery 
of employees, boycotts, misbranding of goods, rebates, and the like. These 
complaints have come from all classes of industry, covering the fields of 
mining, agriculture, manufacture and distribution. Of these complaints, 
and their disposition, the public has not heard much. This is so because 
of two conditions which the Federal Trade Commission has imposed upon 
its procedure, for the public interest. No information is given out, or is 
obtainable upon any application for a complaint which is made to the 
Federal Trade Commission, until the case has been investigated and until 
it has been determined that a formal complaint is to be served by the 
commission against the parties complained of. 


Seek to Protect Those Acting in Good Faith 


The reasons for this are, first, to protect those who in good faith make 
the complaint, from reprisals by those against whom the charges are made: 
and, second, to protect legitimate business from the injury which the pub- 
lication of malicious or improper applications or complaints might subject 
them to. The other policy which has been adopted is-‘that of advising 
the party complained against of the nature and character of the charges 
made, before formal complaint is made and filed by the commission, to the 
end that either the party complained of may establish the lack of public 
interest, or be given an opportunity, if the situation is clear, to agree that 
neither as to the complainant nor as to the general publie will there be a 
continuance of such illegal practice. 

These policies tend to obscure the amount of work done by the com- 
mission, so far as the publicity of its work is concerned; but it has been 
felt that a larger service was being performed by the proper protection of 
legitimate interests of business and by the speedy accomplishment of the 
relief to the general public and to the parties complained of. 


Government Is Seeking to Co-operate 


The Federal Trade Commission was created out of a desire to bring 
into the relations between Government, business and society a constructive 
agency. It was designed by those who created it not as a punitive, but 
as a corrective force. It was hoped that it would serve to bring about a 
more simple, direet and informal agency for adjustment of matters than 
would be afforded through a strictly judicial or a strictly administrative 
agency. The fact that there may be comparatively few complaints brought 
by this body is therefore not an indication that relief is not being accorded; 
but may be, in fact, an indication that the effectiveness of this agency is 
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being demonstrated along the lines contemplated by those who sought its 
enactment. A few illustrations of the manner in which this operates will 
illustrate the situation. 

A corporation engaged in the business of selling typewriters circu- 
lated among dealers in many cities a letter falsely stating that a competi- 
tor had moved its factory from Chicago, and that the customers of such 
factory would be compelled to make new arrangements for obtaining 
typewriters, which need the advertising corporation was prepared to fill. 
A letter directed to the corporation complained of resulted in a retraction, 
and in the circulation of such retraction extensively, and the applicant for 
a complaint thereupon requested the dismissal of the matter. 


Seeks to Stop Improper Competition 


In still another case, a corporation engaged in the manufacture of an 
article, published advertisements in which were statements disparaging 
the goods of a competitor in an improper way. The practice was called 
to the attention of the commission, with the result that it was immediately 
discontinued. 

Recently complaint was made by one of the large so-called independ- 
ents against an alleged price-discrimination practice indulged in by a 
larger competitive rival. Upon complaint being made by the commission 
with the larger competitor, the assurance was voluntarily given that the 
practice would be discontinued, not only as to the party complaining but 
also as a general practice, and as to all persons in the trade. Thus it 
happens that the relief which the commission could give, to wit, the pro- 
curement of the stopping of the practice, is secured with immediate relief 
to those injured, instead of going through a long process of litigation and 
procedure that might involve months, or possibly years, for its final deter- 
mination. 

It is contemplated that by the publication of a ruling upon each ease, 
as it is disposed of, that ultimately a body of cases will be built up which 
will operate as a code of what establishes fairness and unfairness in trade, 
to the benefit of industry in this situation where formal complaints do not 
come to trial. 


Powers of Trade Commission Limited 


The powers of the Federal Trade Commission are limited by the law of 
its creation. They are not as extensive as many proponents might have 
desired ; but its responsibilities are greater than its power. To the extent 
that in its power lies, it is bent and animated by a desire and purpose 
to aid in every possible manner that is consistent with democratic institu- 
tions, in the development of the power and greatness of this nation as an 
industrial, commercial and financial nation in the world. It is one of the 
agencies of Government that must seek, in small part, to aid in the solu- 
tion of the great problems of the future. 
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While the significance of Germany’s efficiency may perhaps have been 
exaggerated, nevertheless it is true that an industrial as well as a mili- 
tary organization has been quietly developed in Europe that has eclipsed 
anything of the kind that we have seen. Economies have been induced 
in production; scientific methods effected in marketing and distribution; 
exploitation through combinations of an international character have been 
developed and are the complement of a military machine that has com- 
manded the admiration of the world. Within the months last past these 
facts have not been apparent to us alone. Engjand, France and Italy 
have, under the pressure of overpowering necessity, endeavored to spe- 
cialize industry for greater economy and effectiveness, and to a degree 
that it is diffieult for us to understand. These influences will obtain after 
peace has come. To speculate as to the future conditions following the 
war is idle. 


Efficiency in Industrial Competition 


But it is still greater folly to assume that in the long future these 
lessons derived from these conditions will not be translated with military 
effectiveness.and discipline into efficiencies and economies of production and 
distribution, when the energies pent up in the struggle shall be released 
for industrial endeavor. The reorganization of industry, when finally 
established in Europe, will in all probability be invested with a degree 
of efficiency that will command the respect of all rivals in international 
competition in the markets of the world. The stimulus of necessity will 
speed these processes, with the resumption of peace; for international bills 
will have to be paid through reversing balances of trade, if that be pos- 
sible; people will have to be employed, and every effort will be made by 
governments involved to sustain themselves from destruction. 


Some of the Problems to Be Solved 


When these conditions will obtain in international industry it will 
require all of our vision and discipline, enterprise and conservatism, sagac- 
ity and daring, to meet them. It will require that our industries shall 
be integrated and stabilized so that not only will the economies of sus- 
tained production be available, but it will require that the social well- 
being of the workers shall also be sustained upon a proper level, to the 
same end. It will require a large-minded intelligence and vision in the 
division of the fruits of industry between capital and labor. Socialized 
autoeracy did this before this epochal war, in a manner that challenged 
the admiration of the world. It is our task to demonstrate that repre- 
sentative democracy can be equally efficient and serviceable. 

For a monarchy this task is relatively simple; the task for democracy 
is far more difficult. For in democracy we cleave to certain essential, 
fundamental principles as the covenant of our faith, whereas in autocracy 
there are no such principles that impede translation of theory into effect. 
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We believe in democracy in America. We believe that it is our first mission 
to civilization to preserve and sustain it, and demonstrate it as the endur- 
ing form of government for the benefit of mankind. 


Should Be Opportunity for All 


It is the very essence of our aspiration, and the spirit of democracy 
that there shall be fair opportunity for all, not only in political rights but 
in the exercise of industrial and commercial vocations. Autocracy and 
monopoly are not abhorrent; they are the same thing—one in political life, 
the other in industry. Democracy and monopoly are incompatible, be- 
cause monopoly consists of a denial of the principle of liberty in a sphere 
of action that touches most intimately and vitally the life of the people. 
But this does not mean that we should set our face against the advance 
of progress in industry. 

The economies of large-scale production to the extent that they exist, 
the advantages of integration of industry, the sustaining force of stabil- 
ization in industry, the prevention of feast and famine, the prevention of 
cut-throat competition, can all be encompassed in a democratic state with- 
out yielding to monopoly in principle or in effect. The problem of democe- 
racy is to conserve the efficiencies of industry to the highest degree that. 
is compatible with the fundamental conception of liberty and freedom in 
industry. The problem of government is not only not to thwart efficiencies, 
but to stimulate them, to aid them, to develop them to the highest degree 
that is compatible with the general welfare. That is the problem for 
democracy. That is the great challenge that comes in the history of civili- 
zation to this great republic, with renewed insistence, out of this 
epochal war. 

Policies Are Constructive 


It requires that we shall co-ordinate and marshal all of the best forces 
that are in our industrial, business and political life for its solution. The 
eritical function is easy, the constructive function is hard. We seek to 
build up, and not to destroy. We desire to aid; and not to harass. 

To preserve for the benefit of posterity the real essence of liberty and 
freedom in opportunity which America has always prided herself in is the 
fundamental source of our effort in democracy. 





WARNING 










‘What are you cutting out of that paper?’’ 
‘*An item about a California man securing a divorce because his wife 
went through his pockets.’’ 
‘‘What are you going to do with it?’’ 
‘*Put it in my pocket.’’—Wroe’s Writings. 











PREPAREDNESS AND OUR RAILROADS 


BY GEORGE DALLAS DIXON 


Vice-President in Charge of Traffic, of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company 


KF THE WORD SHOULD be flashed over this country that war 
had been declared and that the United States was about to enter 
into a conflict with another great world power, our condition of pre- 
paredness—what had been done and what had been left undone— 

would at once become the most immediately vital question before the 
American people. 

War has not been declared. It is not imminent nor, so far as we can 
see, even probable, and we hope that it never will be. But we have been 
compelled—even though unwillingly—to consider possibilities, and already 
national preparedness is being given much thought. 

It has often occurred to me that in all the discussions of this subject, 
one of its most important phases, possibly its most important, has been 
overlooked by the majority of people. I refer to transportation. Taking 
everything into consideration, it is really a great question whether it is 
not every bit as important that our railroads should be prepared for national 
defense as it is that our navy and our army should be prepared. 


Military Plans Must Be for Defense 


As we are virtually pledged against another war of aggression, our mili- 
tary plans must necessarily be plans of defense, with a greater navy, pri- 
marily, and a greater army, secondarily, as the most obvious needs. There 
in danger, however, that the very obviousness of these necessities in any plan 
of preparedness may blind the eyes of Americans to another necessity 
which is less obvious but by no means any less vital, and that is adequate 
preparation for the mobilization and co-ordination of the internal resources 
of the country. 

This means good railroads. Not merely as good as we have now, but 
better. 

Suppose that a hostile army was about to invade our land. Can we 
exaggerate the importance that would then attach to an internal trans- 
portation system at the highest state of efficiency, with every facility ready 
to enter the maximum of service, whether in the rapid assembling and trans- 
portation of troops, the movement of munitions, or the carrying of the ma- 
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terials required for the erection of the new plants that would probably be 
necessary to meet the enormous demands for military supplies? 

Just for the sake of argument, imagine that the United States were 
attacked by some foreign power—England, or Germany, or France, or 
Italy, or Russia, or Japan, or any other great nation. Consider the diver- 
sity of the problems that would have to be met in any one of such con- 
tingencies, and then ask the question, What part would the American 


railroads play in the scheme of national defense and what would be expected 
of them? 


The Value of Railroads in Preparedness 


There are, to be sure, abundant commercial reasons why it would well 
repay the American people to conserve and encourage their railroad systems 
and make their more rapid expansion and upbuilding possible. Well-con- 
structed, well-equipped, properly manned, skillfully managed and solvent 
railroads are necessary to a healthy state of business. But as a military 
resource, a vital element in preparedness, they would be valuable beyond 
the possibility of expression in terms of money. 

During the period from which we are just emerging, when business 
was, to say the least, quiet, our railroads were unable, for financial reasons, 
to improve their properties in anticipation of a return to what I might 
call a prosperous era. Their earnings were not sufficient to warrant investors 
in supplying the capital needed to provide facilities for a greatly enlarged 
traffic, nor were they enough to enable the roads to put by a surplus for 
better cars, heavier bridges, more modern signals and all of those things 
which go to make up a good railroad, but which, except to a very small 
extent, do not increase a railroad’s earning power. 





Private Capital Ready to Do Its Share 





Private capital is ready today to invest in our American railroads and 
needs only the assurance that the people and the Government wish to see 
it allowed a fair and reasonable return. 

Just consider how helpful it would be now to the country’s welfare if 
our railroads had the facilities needed at this very moment to handle our 
export commerce—I might almost say, under existing circumstances, the 
world’s commerce. 


Railroads Should be Prepared for Any Emergency 





Certainly the present situation in which the railroads of this country 
find themselves should be adequate proof to the people that our railroads 
should be prepared for any possible emergency, whether it be to handle 
an extraordinary quantity of traffic such as is now being offered for trans- 
portation, or for any extraordinary service the Government might call on 
them to perform. 
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The very existence of the nation, in the unhappy event of a war, might 
well hinge upon the ability of our interior transportation systems to bear 
the tremendous burden that would be put upon them, without collapsing. — 


To be certain of so doing, they need great strength, much more than, as a 
whole, they have today. 


Some Lessons Gleaned from Europe 


The war in Europe has taught no surer lesson than this, that great 
forces of men, however courageous or admirably trained, are of little mili- 
tary value without the means of moving them with promptness and order 
and of keeping their many needs continuously supplied. This means trans- 
portation facilities that can be counted on to work with the smoothness 
and certainty of a machine. Without such facilities, all other preparations 
are useless, and the effort put into them wasted. 

The railroads have played an important part in all the great wars of the 
last three-quarters of a century, that is, in every principal struggle of 
nations and rulers since the wars of Napoleon. But never before have they 
assumed the importance that they hold in the present war. Practically 
every campaign in Europe during the last fourteen months has centered, at 
some crucial stage, about the possession of a railway line or junction point, 
control of which meant rail communication, or the loss of it, for one side or 
the other. The whole land campaign in the Balkan states, and the intrica- 
cies and ramifications and intrigues of diplomacy that have accompanied 
it, resolve themselves into a struggle, on the one hand, to establish a line 
of railroad communication between Central Europe and Turkey, and, on 
the other hand, to prevent the establishment of such a line. 


The Strength of the Germans 


The ability of the Germanic allies, thus far, to exist within the ‘‘Iron 
Ring’’ and not only to prevent it from contracting with a crushing pres- 
sure, but to push it back here and there and even to break through it in 
places, is of course due to many factors, but certainly to none more than 
to that perfection of plans and facilities for railroad transportation in 
every direction, at any time, which was one of the principal elements in 
Teutonic preparedness. By her railroads Germany has kept her armies 
and material resources liquid and they have flowed from one frontier to 
another with the swiftness and smoothness of water. 

The German railroads were built and developed, under a militaristic 
system, with a first eye for military use. Our railroads were built by 
private capital to serve the needs of the commerce of a non-militant people, 
and are in themselves commercial enterprises. This, however, in no way 
detracts from their value for military purposes, since economic law has 


seen to it that they connect the centers from which men and supplies must 
be drawn in ease of war. 
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The American people can make no wiser investment in military pre- 
paredness, and can buy no stronger assurance for the preservation of the 
nation’s integrity, than by allowing their privately owned railroads sufti- 
cient income at all times: 

1. To bring all track and roadway up to standard conditions and main- 
tain it thus. 

2. To construct the double, triple and quadruple tracking and to make 
the terminal extensions and improvements that are required new, by the 
needs of peace, and which would be of immeasurably greater value if the 
railroads were ever called upon to assist in military operations. 

4. To aequire sufficient supplies of locomotives and cars of modern 
types, and to reconstruct or replace all obsolete equipment. 

4. To hold in the service a sufficient number of well-trained. well-paid 
and satisfied men, both officers and employes, to assure prompt and effi- 
cient operation in any emergency. 

Some railroad systems are substantially in this condition at the present 
time, but many, less fortunately situated, are not. If all were enabled to 
become so, within a reasonable time, the nation would be possessed of a 
military resource of inestimable value. 


What Could the Pennsylvania Railroad Offer Our Nation? 


To gain a more vivid idea of what our railroads could be—and ought 
to be—as faetors in preparedness and as elements in an adequate plan of 
national defense, let us turn our thoughts to some conerete facts. Let us, 
for example, take the Pennsylvania Railroad System, with its associated 
lines, and consider what part it could play and what it-could offer the 
nation in time of need. 

ln the first place, it could offer a trained and disciplined army of more 
than 200,000 men for the performance of those indispensable transportation 
services without which the army and navy forces would be helpless. 

It would probably not be within the province of any railroad manage- 
ment to decide where its men could perform the greatest service—on the 
battlefield, or in engine, train and shop—or to interfere with personal 
freedom as to enlistment, but the Government would no doubt decide that 
every consideration of wisdom lay in maintaining the organization of this 
and other railroad systems substantially intact. 


Some of the Lessons England Learned from War 


The English railroads sent a considerable number of men to the trenches 
early in the war, but in the first few weeks of the struggle England learned 
the value—indeed, the absolute necessity—of unhampered transportation, 
even though the actual battlefields are not on British soil. Both England 
and France have learned the lesson of the extreme unwisdom of sending 
to the front those men who have the special mechanical and other training 
and experience needed to keep up with the enormous demands made upon 
the national resources for production and transportation. 
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Secondly, the Pennsylvania Railroad could offersthe nation a physical 
transportation system which handles the most extensive commercial railway 
tratiic in the world—a system embracing more than 11,000 miles of line and 
over 26,000 miles of track, with terminals in the three largest cities of the 
country and in eight out of the ten largest centers of population. 


What a Single System Comprises 


This system operates only about one-twenty-fifth of the total mileage of 
the country, but it carries almost one-eighth of the freight traffic and more 
than one-eighth of the passenger traffic. 

This railroad’s rolling equipment consists of the following: 

Seven thousand five hundred locomotives with a combined tractive power 
ot 250,000,000 pounds. 

Seven thousand passenger cars, with a carrying capacity of 330,000 
people. 

Two hundred and seventy-five thousand freight cars, with a carrying 
capacity of 13,000,000 tons. 


What the Pennsylvania’s Motive Power Would Move 


The locomotives owned by the Pennsylvania Railroad System have 
power sufficient to haul, simultaneously, over any ordinary grades, soldier 
trains of 100,000 cars in all. These trains could move an army of from 
5,000,000 to 6,000,000 men and would fill a stretch of track as long as the 
system’s main line from New York to Washington and from Philadelphia 
to Chicago. No simultaneous movement of men on such a seale would be 
actually possible, but the figures give some idea of the extent of the trans- 
portation facilities possessed by the Pennsylvania Railroad System, and 
which would be available for the service of the nation. 

In addition to carrying facilities, this system has vast shop resources 
and a great body of skilled mechanics. The railroad shops at Altoona, 
Pa., alone—the largest of their kind in existence—employ 12,000 hands, a 
large proportion of whom are highly trained machinists. Counting all the 
shops on the Pennsylvania System, the total of men who might be called 
upon for specialized service is 64,600. 


Efficiency Afforded in Trained Men 


The Pennsylvania Railroad has in its service many other men highly 
trained in the professions and trades, or in special duties which from the 
standpoint of preparedness might make them invaluable to the nation. 

There are in the service of the Pennsylvania System over 700 civil 
engineers, all of whom have had experience—many of them years of it— 
in railroad construction and maintenance. Think of the value of these 
men to the country in directing the work of planning and building the 
special railroads and bridges that would be required for military purposes. 
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On the pay rolls of the system are 200 mechanical and chemical en- 
gineers, who direct the motive power work at the various shops and round 
houses, including the repair and construction of locomotives and cars, 
and supervision of the testing of materials. These men could as readily 
turn their ability and technical knowledge to military purposes. 


The Territory Served by the Pennsylvania 


It is worth while, also, to consider the extent and resources of the ter- 
ritory which the Pennsylvania Railroad System traverses. 

It serves fifteen states and the District of Columbia, having a combined 
population of more than 40,000,000, or nearly half of all the people in the 
United States. In this great population there are probably 8,000,000 able- 
bodied men of military age, with the transportation facilities at hand, for 
quickly mobilizing them. 


What Railroad Efficiency Really Means 


In the territory served by this system is located much more than half 
of the fixed and liquid wealth of the country. It embraces the metropolis 
of the nation and its capital, as well as the principal centers of finance, 
of foreign trade, of iron and steel production, of ship-building, of the manu- 
facture of armor, heavy ordnance and powder, of meat packing, of the 
grain traffic and of various other important industries and commercial 
pursuits. 

The region includes, also, the most valuable mineral areas in America. 
It produces practically the entire world’s supply of anthracite coa] and 
about half of the bituminous coal output in America, besides great quanti- 
ties of oil and other minerals essential to military purposes. It contains 
great chemical works, and plants for the manufacture of textiles and cloth- 
ing. It ineludes agricultural regions of unexcelled fertility which yield 
every American crop except the sub-tropical fruits and which are alone 
much more than capable of producing sustenance for the entire nation. 


Importance of Single Big Railroad 


It so happens that, because of geographical location, and by reason of 
the fact that it links together these principal centers of population and of 
industrial, mineral and agricultural wealth and production, the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad System as an aid in defense, as in peaceful commerce, would 
inevitably hold a place among the transportation systems second to none. 

Considered from the standpoint of preparedness alone, the resources of 
the territory served by the Pennsylvania Railroad Lines place this system 
in the position of a national asset and make the conservation of its prop- 
erty, equipment and organization at the highest pitch of efficiency a con- 
sideration of primary importance to national safety. 
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But the Pennsylvania is only one of the nation’s*great railroads. ‘For 
military purposes all of our railroads would have to be regarded from the 
viewpoint of their possibilities as one system, and the nation can ill afford 
to allow any part of this country-wide system of 250,000 miles of steel high- 
ways to deteriorate or to continue anywhere impoverished or inefficient, 
for what | have said of the importance to the nation of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad System applies, in a varying degree, to all railroads. 


What Would the Railroads Mean in Time of War? 


If the railroads have meant so much to France, England and Germany 
at war, with their comparatively small areas and relatively short dis- 
tances, what would they mean to this country, under a like circumstance, 
with great cities 3,000 miles apart, with a population of almost 100,000,000 
scattered over 2,974,000 square miles of territory and confronted with the 
immediate necessity of greatly increasing the industrial output and trans- 
porting the products to the place of utilization, of developing untouched 
and remote resources and of organizing and mobilizing large armies? 

If our railroads are ever called upon to assist in the nation’s defense, 
what would it be worth to the American people to have allowed these rail- 
roads the necessary funds required for the needed double and quadruple 
tracking, extension of lines, modernizing of all equipment, and the enlarge- 
ment of the terminal facilities necessary to prevent congestion? 


What a Breakdown of Railroads Would Mean 


What would happen to America if its railroad transportation system 
broke down when ealled upon by the people of the country to aid in her 
defense? These are pertinent questions. 

Next, then, to an adequate army and navy, if not indeed of equal 
importance, is the condition of the railroads of the United States as a factor 
in national preparedness. Only railroads of the highest efficiency can truly 
unify the country and keep its resources of men, money and materials in 
a liquid and mobile state. As a military precaution, if for no other reason, 
it would be in the highest degree wise and profitable for the American 
people to see to it that their railroads have sufficient financial resources 
to be able to serve this end properly; and that the Federal and state 
governments accord them treatment which will insure their healthy growth 
at all times. 


GULLIBLE 


Many a man who chokes over a fish bone will swallow a fish story with- 
out any ineonvience.—Cincinnati Enquirer. 





























MUNICIPALIZING RETARDS INVESTORS 


By C. LOOMIS ALLEN 


President of the American Electric Railway Association 


UCH HAS BEEN said in recent years as to the extent 
to which our industry was suffering from the attacks of 
political demagogues and irresponsible reformers, but seri- 
ous as has been the effect of these attacks, it passes into 

insignificance as compared with the situation that has confronted 
the electric railway industry during the past twelve months. Municipal 
ownership, partnerships with municipalities, state regulation and home 
rule have from time to time been sources of great concern to the owners 
of electrie railway securities and to those who have been responsible for 
their successful operation. Business depression has prevailed throughout 
the United States, with few communities excepted, and has wrought such 
havoc with the earnings, both gross and net, as to most seriously affect 
the values of securities that have been purchased by investors and has 
almost completely destroyed the market for electric railway securities with 
the private investor. It is not my purpose to burden you with statistics, 
but perhaps figures can best demonstrate the condition of our industry. 
The Bureau of Fare Research, in our home office, receives monthly the 
statements of gross earnings, operating expenses and net earnings from a 
large number of our members. A combined statement from twenty-five 
of the larger companies in different parts of the United States, and not 
with a view of seeking extreme conditions, shows that for the year ending 
June 30, 1915, there was a decrease of $3,601,948 in gross income, a decrease 
of $1,516,025 in operating expenses, and a decrease of $2,083,394 in net 
income as compared with the year ending June 30, 1914. 


Why the Net Earnings Are Shrinking 


3ased on these figures, it can be truthfully said that the gross earnings 
are showing a decrease over the previous year, operating expenses a relative 
inerease over the previous year, and that the result is a consequent large 
decrease in the net earnings. This condition does not permit a very 
attractive statement to be presented to the investment banker or private 
investor, nor does it permit the conscience of the fair-minded utility man 
to urge the private investor to invest in securities of electric railways. 
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The desire on the part of the electric railway men to render high grade 
service and to meet the wishes of the patrons of the electric railway and 
the reasonable orders of Public Service Commissions in relation to service, 
is of a necessity restricted by reason of the falling off in net earnings and 
the consequent failure to interest capital so that improvements can be made 
that will permit the best service. 

In the operation of the electric railway four parties are at interest— 
the public, which is the consumer; the employe, who gets his living from 
the money paid by the consumer; the state and municipality, which in the 
form of taxes receive a share of the earnings; and the eapitalist, who gets 
his money in the shape of bond interest or dividends on capital stock. If 
we are to have successful railway operation, all four parties at interest 
must be satisfied, which means that each must be reasonable in his demands. 
If the public make demands for unnecessary service, or for rates that are 
too low, labor and capital, state and municipality, one or the other or all 
of them, must forego their fair share. I[f labor is unreasonable in its 
demands for increased wages, if the state and municipality take an undue 
share of the earnings in the form of taxes, and if the rates of fare are too 
low so that the eapitalist is made timid and is fearful that his investment 
will be jeopardized or made less available, the man who has the eapital to 
invest will shrink from the purchase of electric railway securities and put 
his money at work in other fields where the consumer, laborer and the 
taxing powers will permit him the security for his capital and a rate of 
return on the money that he advances which makes it attractive to him. 


Serious Condition Confronts Electric Railway Business 


This is not a theory that confronts the industry—it is a condition—and 
never has it been so perfectly clear to the electric railway industry as at 
the present time. It would seem as if it was but an ordinary business propo- 
sition to convinee the American people that our business is no different 
from any other business and that successful business corporations are the 
corporations that build up the country. No municipality was ever built or 
prospered by the aid of business concerns facing failure or financial embar- 
rassment. Quality of service to our patrons or consumers is dependent 
wholly upon the securing of capital to provide the facilities for rendering 
such service. Put the industry in a position so that capital is attracted to 
it, and high grade service can and will be rendered to the consumer. Let 
the conditions now prevailing throughout the country in the matter of 
rates of fare, demands from employes for higher wages, the enactment of 
more stringent laws, or of new forms of taxation, and we will continue to 
have, until some of these conditions are modified, a timidity on the part of 
capital—affecting not only the sums of money now invested, but which will 
bring about an absolute lack of the offering of new capital, so necessary to 
the electric railway industry, if it is to render that ‘‘good service’’ which 
we all desire to give to our patrons. 

President Wilson said to us in Washington: ‘‘So I say that if your 
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earning capacity is the capacity to earn the public confidence, you can go 
about your business like free men. Nobody is going to molest you and 
everybody is going to say, ‘If you earn big profits; if you have treated the 
people from whom you are making your profits as they ought to be treated; 
if you treat the employes whom you use in earning those profits as they ought 
to be treated; if your methods of competition are clear and above reproach; 
why, then you can pile these profits as high as the Rockies and nobody will 
be jealous of it.’ Because you will have earned them in a sense that is the 
handsomest sense of all.’’ 


President Wilson Points Out an Easy Course to Follow 


Surely, the President points out a course that should be easy for us in 
the electric railway industry to follow. We must take the people into our 
confidence, not partially, but completely. We must treat our consumers 
and patrons fairly, and we must treat our employes as they ought to be 
treated. Have we not been derelict in our duty to the industry by a long 
period of almost unbroken silence and a complete failure to inform the 
publie as to the real conditions confronting the industry? Have we not 
been too content and too self-satisfied and taken the business offered to us 
without any sufficient effort to sell our product in the same manner that 
the merchant undertakes to sell his product? The merchant of today does 
not place his goods on the shelf and wait for the customer to come and 
select the things that are absolutely necessary to him. On the other hand. 
he proceeds to sell his goods by informing his patrons and consumers of 
their high quality and in offering them in the most attractive method pos- 
sible, and he so makes a satisfied consumer. 

Full and frank publicity should be the policy of all transportation com- 
panies to the end that proper information may be available to the investor 
and the public. 


AIR: ‘‘BEAUTIFUL SOUP”’ 


Bethlehem Steel, so hard and sure, 
Why should a man continue poor? 
Who at thy stories does not reel, 

Steel of the evening, Bethlehem Steel! 
—F. P. A., in New York Tribune. 
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THE FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS AND OUR 
GOLD RESERVE 


BY JOHN E. ROVENSKY 


Assistant Cashier, National Bank of Commerce, New York 


T REQUIRED four panics to convince the people of this 
country that there was something radically wrong with the banking 
and currency system developed under the National Bank Act, but 
even the dreadful effects of these four panics could not make them 

overcome an ancient prejudice against the logical remedy—a Central Bank. 

Nearly every student of our banking system as it existed prior to the 

passage of the Federal Reserve Act was forced to the conclusion that our 
troubles consisted of a lack of co-ordination amongst our twenty thousand 
banks; the rigidity or rather the perverse elasticity of our currency and 
the inefficient disposition of the nation’s gold reserves. But Congress, 
having in mind the popular antipathy to anything having the appearance 
of a central bank, after much hard labor, adopted an ingenious plan de- 
vised to meet the various defects of our banking and currency system— 
The Federal Reserve Act. 


Framers Achieve Great Results 


When we consider how handicapped by public prejudice were the fram- 
ers of that Act, we must admit that they achieved remarkably good results. 
Popular opinion demanded a system consisting of a number of Reserve 
Banks instead of one institution, but fortunately they placed the system 
under the control of a central body, and this part of the plan is now having 
the effect of bringing about many of the benefits of a Central Bank and 
doing away with much of the harm that would be caused by a number of 
separate units. 

It frequently occurs that a piece of legislation works out in a totally 
unexpected manner. In some instances, such unexpected developments 
are of a favorable character and at others, of an unfavorable character. 
In the ease of the Federal Reserve Act, the developments have been of a 
very favorable character and I believe that this can largely be attributed 
to the excellent personnel of the Federal Reserve Board and the officers of 
the several Federal Reserve Banks. They have been wisely shaping the 
policies of the new institution and the only complaints heard today against 
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the operation of the Act are those of the short-sighted people who claim 
that in normal times the activities of the Federal Reserve Banks diminish 
their profits without compensating benefits and are not able to discern the 
immense value to this country of the feeling of security that the Federal 
Reserve Banks have engendered. 


In Reality Is a Central Banking Organization 


| believe the idea is becoming generally accepted that despite the efforts 
of our legislators, the Federal Reserve Banks really constitute one Central 
3anking Organization. It matters little what you name an institution— 
the important thing is its character, its operations and its effect on the 
business of the community. For instance; if the municipal authorities of 
a city decree that they shall not permit the organization of a bank within 
their city limits, but set up instead a number of offices in various parts 
of the town to receive the surplus cash of the population, and then through 
come central executive body, make loans, it will be patent to all that 
regardless of what name has been applied to such offices, that municipality 
is in fact operating a bank. . 

The Federal Reserve Act provides that the Federal Reserve system 
shall consist of twelve separate offices, but they are all governed by one 
central body that controls their policies, supervises their investments, rates 
of interest, ete., and lately a further step has been made in the direction 
of unification by the establishment of a central gold settlement fund. We 
have, therefore, to all practical purposes a Central Banking Organization 
consisting of twelve affiliated offices. It is probable that more direct and 
efficient service to the country would be rendered by this Central Banking 
Organization if it were organized by law as such instead of compelling it 
to organize itself into that form through a process of adaption and evolu- 
tion, but we must accept the circumstances as we find them and be thank- 
ful for what we have. 


Federal Reserve Is Well Equipped 


Our Central Banking Organization is fairly well equipped to perform 
for this country many of the important economic services that were lack- 
ing in our banking system prior to the passage of the Federal Reserve Act. 
The Act provides the means whereby we shall eventually have an elastic 
currency system based upon the commerce of the country; rediscounting 
facilities, coupled, as they should be, with the currency-issuing privilege 
on the part of the Central institution and we have a provision of the 
mobilization of our bank reserves. The Act also provides for many minor 
improvements in the former banking system, but is provided only in an 
indireet manner for a very important function of a Central Banking Organ- 
ization—that of protecting the country’s gold reserve. This is one of the 
important duties of the Central Banking Organization of every foreign 
country and it should certainly be performed by our Federal Reserve Banks. 
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While the Act contains no direct provision charging the Federal Reserve 
Banks with the duty of protecting the gold reserves (beyond a mention in 
Section 14 that the banks shall have power to deal in gold coin and bullion 
at home or abroad) the management of these banks has wisely assumed 
this duty and means have been found whereby they will be able to perform 
this valuable service in the future. 


Volume of Circulating Notes Is Increasing 


If you will examine the recent statements of the Federal Reserve Banks, 
you will find that the volume of their circulating notes has been steadily 
increasing. The volume of notes outstanding has risen about $100,000,000 
during the last four months, although the amount of re-discounted com- 
mercial paper held by the banks remains about the same. At the same 
time, the total amount of gold held by the Federal Reserve Banks and 
Federal Reserve Agents has risen by approximately the same amount as 
the volume of notes outstanding, i. e., about $100,000,000. It is therefore 
apparent that the issue of notes is based upon the amount of gold received. 

The plan adopted by the Federal Reserve Banks for the issue of notes 
practically against the deposit of gold is that commercial paper previously 
discounted for member banks by the Federal Reserve Banks is pledged 
with the Federal Reserve Agent and a corresponding amount of notes is 
put into circulation by being paid out to member banks for their ordinary 
curreney requirements. The next step is to take gold received in the usual 
course of business and deliver it to the Federal Reserve Agent as redemp- 
tion of the just issued notes. This releases the commercial paper previously 
pledged as security for the notes and the Federal Reserve Bank is then in 
position to repeat the operation, that is, again tender the same commercial 
paper to the Federal Reserve Agent, obtain notes thereagainst, pay out the 
same, deposit gold received in the usual course of business with the Federal 
Reserve Agent and regain possession of the commercial paper, ete. 


Some of the Functions of the Federal Reserve 


‘The process stripped of its technicalities is simply that of issuing Fed- 
eral Reserve Notes against a deposit of gold. This is precisely what every 
Central Banking Organization in the world is doing today and should do. 
The Bank of England is empowered to issue a certain fixed amount of 
currency against the Government’s debt and other securities—all addi- 
tional currency issues are based upon a deposit of gold. Although our 
Federal Reserve Act does not make specific provision for the issue of 
Federal Reserve Notes against a deposit of gold, it does state in Section 14 
that the Federal Reserve Notes may be exchanged for gold coin or gold 
certificates. The present practice of the Federal Reserve Bank is therefore 
well within the spirit, as well as the letter of the law. 

That the policy of the Federal Reserve Banks in accumulating a sub- 
stantial supply of gold at this time is a wise one becomes quite apparent 
when the motives are thoroughly understood. 
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With the money market in its present condition, it is an easy matter 
for the Federal Reserve Banks to mobilize a substantial part of the coun- 
try’s gold reserves and this gold, whether nominally held by the Federal 
Reserve Agents or directly by the Federal Reserve Banks is an element 
of strength that will be found extremely beneficial when the tide turns 
and the gold begins to flow back to Europe. 

Another benefit to the country from these operations of our Central 
Banking Organization is that it tends to partially neutralize the inflative 
tendencies due to the reduced reserve requirements of the Federal Reserve 
Act. The gold that is being withdrawn from circulation is reserve money— 
the Federal Reserve Notes that are being substituted are not. Of course, 
only a part of the gold that has been withdrawn from eireculation by the 
Central Banking Organization was formerly held by our banks as reserves. 
Undoubtedly a large part of it was formerly in the tills and pockets of the 
people, but every dollar of gold drawn from the reserves of the banks has 
the effect of contracting bank credits at least five fold. We must be care- 
ful not to underestimate the benefits derived from this effect of our Central 
Banking Organization’s policy. We may as wel! admit that the Federal 
Reserve Act has had an inflative effect upon the credit structure of this 
country. A simple and convincing test of the truth of this proposition 
ean be found in the fact that although the normal volume of commercial 
paper is coming on the market, interest rates remain at extremely low 
levels. As a result of these unnatural conditions, money is being forced 
into channels of more or less permanent investment, such as bonds, ete. 
It is certainly desirable that these inflative effects of the Act be minimized 
and while the issue of Federal Reserve Notes against gold has not yet had 
any marked effect, it is an influence in the right direction, and as such, 
should be commended. 


Adequate Fund of Gold Very Desirable 


It is desirable that as a precautionary measure, this country should 
have an adequate fund of gold under the control of an institution that is 
actuated not by a desire to make profits, but by an aim to promote the 
public welfare. It is improbable that any upheaval approaching our ex- 
perience of August, 1914, will be repeated during this generation, but the 
close of the war will cause the golden stream to turn eastward and if we 
are prepared, it will not then be necessary that a Gold Fund Committee be 
organized; that gold be collected from banks in:all parts of the country 
and that machinery be improvised to prevent the circulating medium of 
the country dropping to an irredeemable paper basis. We shall have in- 
stead, a strong Central Banking Organization with adequate means and 
tested machinery at its disposal for handling any situation that may arise 
and the gold will go out in a normal manner to settle adverse balances 
under the direction of a public spirited institution and not in the form of 
destructive tidal waves followed by spasmodic recessions. 
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EVILS OF GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP 


BY JONATHAN BOURNE, JR. 


HE problem of municipal ownership of public utilities involves 
no fundamental principles different from those involved in the 
problem of national ownership of such utilities as railways, 
telegraph lines, water powers, etc. The difference is one of 

degree and detail rather than of principle. 

I am strongly opposed to public ownership, whether municipal or 
national, except in those cases where it is necessary to have government 
control in order to promote the public health, as in the case of water supply 
systems. My opposition is based not so much upon the question of relative 
cost of operation as it is upon the effect public ownership has upon the 
government itself, and upon the enterprise of its citizens. 

Comparatively speaking, it matters little if cost be increased and effi- 
ciency reduced. More expense and less convenience are ills of a superficial 
nature and do not affect the larger interests of the people in a vital way. 
But the bad effect of public ownership upon the government itself, whether 
municipal, state or national, is of more than temporary concern and cannot 
be measured in terms of dollars and cents. The evil effect of public owner- 
ship upon the creative, constructive spirit of enterprise among the most 
active and capable of our people, constitutes a menace not only to the wel- 
fare of this generation but to the progress of our people for all time to 
come. 


What the Desideratum of Government Should Be 


The desideratum of all government should be the protection of its citi- 
zens and only such restraint of individual action as is absolutely necessary 
to insure the desired protection of all its citizens. As an incentive to indi- 
vidual enterprise and as a stimulant to individual initiative, the government 
should afford every citizen the largest opportunity for activity with hope of 
commensurate reward consistent with the rights of all. 

Publie ownership tends to destroy this initiative and to remove the hope 
of reward. Except in rare instances, it tends to discourage efficiency by 
removing competition. This is true in the case of both municipal public 
utilities and national utilities. 

Once established, public ownership will continue until its destruction 
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has been wrought. Once overthrown, individual enterprise will not be 
restored until public ownership has brought its own ruin. Legislation can 
easily destroy but it cannot build up. The most it can do is to give oppor- 
tunity and incentive for individual activity. 


Why Public Ownership Is Objectionable 


The objection based on the effect of public ownership upon govern- 
ment itself is particularly applicable at this time when there is such a 
strong tendency toward the centralization of governing power in the 
hands of a few. We observe this tendency most strongly in municipal 
government where the city commission is supplanting the city council. 
With this concentration of power necessarily goes not only responsibility 
for the exercise of that power, but opportunity for its selfish use. Selfish- 
ness and ambition so generally control human action that great delegation 
of power will always be a menace to popular government. I grant that, in 
most instanees, where power and responsibility have been bestowed upon a 
few individuals, there will be, in the early stages of the exercise of that 
power, a special effort to render efficient and satisfactory service. This 
will be true for two reasons: First, publie attention will be centered upon 
the management of the office in which power has been centralized, and, 
Second, with the change in powers of the office there will go a change in 
the selection of the incumbent with special effort to secure the services of 
a man who will be both capable and faithful. With the novelty of the 


change worn off, and with public attention diverted, there will be placed in 
power men who will use their authority to promote their own political, 
personal, or financial self-interests. 


Increases Power of the Political Machine 


That they would have the power to do so is readily apparent. If we 
were to add to the present number of government civil employes all those 
who are now employed by railway, telegraph, telephone, electric railway, 
express, and water transportation companies, we would have a force of 
government employes numbering more than three millions. In the last 
ten presidential elections, the president has been chosen by a plurality vary- 
ing from a little over seven thousand to two and a half millions. I have 
no hesitaney in asserting that under government ownership of all these 
publie service corporations, those employes and their friends would invar- 
iably control the government under our political system. There would he 
insistent demand for service in governmental employment. Outside labor 
would strive to secure government employment. There would be dissatis- 
faction in private enterprise. 

Thus, there would be established in the public mind the view of the 
government as an employer. The individual citizen would be encouraged 
to look upon the government, not as an institution which he should support, 
but an institution which should support him. With a multitude of govern- 
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ment positions available, the citizen denied the privilege of government 
employment would feel that he had been discriminated against. The higher 
wages paid, the fewer hours of labor and the longer vacations accorded to 
government employes would cause constant unrest among those engaged 
in private enterprise of practically similar character of work and requir- 
ing a corresponding degree of ability and effort. There would become 
deeply embedded in the minds of the people the idea that the government 
is a great entity, separate and distinct from themselves, and to which they 
can look for every service they may need. This attitude of mind would be 
entirely destructive of that spirit of patriotisin whieh is nourished by the 
citizen who regards himself as a supporter of the government rather than 
its dependent. Instead of studying to devise a new and desirable service 
which he himself can render in return for satisfactory compensation from 
his fellow citizens, his tendeney will be to think of some new service the 
government can render for him. 


Effort Should Be Away from Politics 


An employer of workmen in privafe enterprise would come to look upon 
the government, not as an aid to him by the maintenance of equal oppor- 
tunity, but as a rival, since the government would be competing against 
him in the employment market. Where the activities of the government 
are limited, as they now are, to practically those operations which are neces- 
sary for the preservation of publie peace, health and safety, that rivalry in 
employment between publie and private enterprise does not exist, but just 
to the extent that the government engages in undertakings which ean as 
well be left to individual enterprise, it becomes a competitor with its own 
citizens, and the destroyer of equal opportunity. 

The magnitude of the public service, under a system of government 
ownership, would inevitably throw public employes into politics and make 
them a factor in every campaign, municipal, state or national. While it is 
true that in former years publie service corporations were a factor in poli- 
ties and had undue influence in nominating conventions, that situation does 
not exist to-day. Publie service corporations are not a controlling factor 
in American polities and their managers have no more influence than should 
be exercised by any other citizens having similar personal and property 
rights and interests. 


Civil Service Is Far from Perfect 


Instead of taking publie service institutions out of politics, publie own- 
ership would throw them into polities. For the purpose of promoting their 
own selfish interests, public employes would organize, and pursue what- 
ever means might seem most likely to secure legislative and administrative 
changes for the advancement of their own interests. Their influence would 
be directed to the support of that candidate who promised most for the 
fulfillment of their desires. Aided by an organization of public employes 
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scattered throughout a city, a state or nation, an administration would 
have a practically overwhelming advantage over any party or faction which 
sought to succeed it. 

Some people profess to believe that the political influence of an army 
of public employes could be overcome by the establishment of a system of 
classified civil service examination. Theoretically this is true, but it must 
be remembered that although appointments may be made in part as a result 
of competitive tests, yet in every system of government employment the 
higher officers control promotions, demotions, transfers, and removals, thus 
exercising such power over subordinates as to make them practically sub- 
servient in politics, where the administration in power is concerned. The 
President of the United States, the governor of a state, and the mayor of a 
city have under their direction a body of men who may be easily organized 
as an active factor in politics. 

Whether that organization shall exert its influence in support of the 
administration or against it will depend upon the attitude the adminis- 
tration has maintained toward the employes themselves. The extent of 
the influence of the employes will be measured largely by their numbers. 
So long as government activities are limited to ordinary government pur- 
poses, this influence will not be a menace. If extended by adding to the 
present government employes all those engaged in public service enter- 
prises, the influence would be large enough and active enough to wield the 
balance of power in every political campaign. 


Is Government Regulation Inadequate and Why? 


Advocates of government ownership of public utilities assert that govern- 
ment regulation has been a failure, and assume that government ownership 
and operation will be a success. But possession of a certificate of appoint- 
ment to public office does not bestow upon the recipient any supernatural 
powers. (The men who have been unable to solve successfully the problems 
presented under government regulation, will likewise be unable to solve the 
problems presented by government operation.) Quite likely their mistakes 
and shortcomings would be less conspicuous, but since they would have 
more problems to solve it must be assumed that their mistakes would be 
more numerous. 

Every question of rates, character of service, or protection against unfair 
discrimination, which is now presented for the consideration of regulating 
commissions, would also be presented for determination by a board having 
control under public ownership. 

_If any man believes that government ownership will solve the rate ques- 
tion, let him study the parcel post rates established by the Postmaster- 
General, under which the postage charged for a long haul is greater than 
the sum of two charges for two shorter hauls, making up the longer dis- 
tance. ) ’ 

If any man believes that discrimination can be avoided by public own- 
ership let him study the facts in the Blue Tag Order under which in 1910 
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the Postmaster-General ordered certain publications transported on ftrejght 
trains, although paying exactly the same rates and therefore entitled to 
the same service, while competing publications of practically the same 
character and catering to the same trade were transported on mail trains. 

Let every student of this phase of the subject consider the manner in 
which the lines of the Federal Reserve Bank districts were drawn, resulting 
in favoritism to certain sections of the country. 

Let him keep in mind the efforts of the Secretary of the — to 
extend special financial favors to certain districts and certain industries. 


Danger Lies in Discrimination 


If there can be such discrimination in the postal service and in the 
management of the Federal Reserve Banking system, upon what theory 
shall we assume that there would not be discrimination in the government 
operation of railroads, telegraph and telephone lines, and other public utili- 
ties. Under government ownership of the telegraph there would be swung 
over the heads of the press of the country a club no less threatening than 
that which now swings over the heads of the bankers of the country. 


Cost and Efficiency Are Important Factors. 


As I have already indicated, the question of cost and efficiency under 
government ownership is of relatively slight importance. It is of little 
consequence compared with the problem of keeping our government free 
from paternalism, giving equal opportunity to all citizens and encouraging 
individual enterprise, and yet this economic question must not be over- 
looked. No doubt the government as owner and operator of public utili- 
ties could make some improvements, and eliminate some duplications that 
would result in diminished cost of operation, but these savings would be 
more than offset by waste, increased expense, and diminished service in 
other respects. 

Many people assume that our own Post Office Department is efficiently 
and economically conducted, but reference to the report of the Joint Con- 
gressional Committee on Railroad Mail Pay, submitted to Congress August 
31, 1914, and published as House document No. 1155, will show by citation 
of numerous instances that government methods of accounting are inade- 
quate and unreliable, and that supervising officials are vacillating and 
unbusinesslike in the handling of large problems presented for their official 
determination. 


When Government Estimates Went Wrong 


Study of the records of the Reclamation Service shows that in a large 
number of instances government engineers, in whom great confidence was 
placed, made estimates of cost of construction which proved so grossly 
inaccurate that intending settlers were deceived to their injury. 
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The records of the Forest Service show that during the period from 
1900 to 1914 inclusive, the total receipts from sales of timber, grazing 
privileges, timber settlements, fines, ete., amounting to $17,060,528 while 
the government expenditures for the maintenance of forest service amounted 
to $40,927,109. 

‘ Experiences of Canadian Government 


Across the border in Canada we have had a very practical and convine- 
ing demonstration of the kind of efficiency we may expect from public 
ownership. Canada undertook the construction of the National Trans- 
Continental Railroad from New Brunswick to Manitoba, 1804 miles in 
length, and government officials estimated the cost at $61,415,000. By the 
end of 1914 the commission having charge of construction had spent a total 
of $173,000,000, or $95,899 per mile, or nearly three times the original esti- 
mate. Another commission was appointed to investigate the work of the 
construction commission, and reported that $40,000,000 had been absolutely 
wasted through bad judgment, carelessness or maladministration. The 
character of construction was in many instances not suited to the territory 
traversed, nor determined by a judicious estimate of the traffic to become 
available. Incompetence was apparent in almost every branch of the work. 
The road cost three times as much as other roads constructed by private 
enterprise. The company which had agreed to lease, equip and operate 
the new line, refused to carry out its agreement on the ground that the 
road was not completed even after the enormous expenditure stated, and 


that, because of the large construction cost, the company could not pay a 


rental equivalent to three per cent on the capitalization, as provided in the 
agreement. 


These practical illustrations of results of government ownership and 
operation are exactly what might reasonably be expected. It would be 
absurd to expect that the government could pay higher wages, reduce the 
hours of employes, dispense favor to political or personal friends of public 
officials, and at the same time give service as good as could be rendered 
by private enterprise and at a less cost. 


Many Evils Exist Under Private Ownership 


Undoubtedly many evils exist in private operation of public service 
enterprises. Improper acts should be prohibited by criminal statutes impos- 
ing penalties so severe and making punishment so certain that violation 
would be extremely rare. But prevention of dishonest acts does not require 
government ownership. Advocates of that policy propose a remedy far 
worse than the disease. They base their theories upon the false assumption 
that efficiency goes with public employment. They close their eyes to all 
dangers arising from the construction of a huge public service machine, 
which could be, and certainly would be, utilized by administrative officials 
to perpetuate themselves and their friends in control of government, 
national, state, or city. 
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Most of the dishonest management of public service corporations has 
been due to the failure of directors to direct. Manipulation of the affairs 
of a concern for the benefit of a few officers or stockholders has been made 
possible and encouraged by centralization of control in the hands of one 
or two men. The dictator has subordinated the interests of all to the 


interests of a few. Such also has been the world’s experience in govern- 
ment. 


Check on Tendency to Centralization of Power 


What we need in this country to-day is a check upon the tendency to 
centralize power. In private corporations we need directors who will per- 
form their duties even against the desires of a would-be dictator. In govern- 
ment we need legislative officers who have full appreciation of the responsi- 
bility resting upon them and who have the courage to perform their duties 
even in defiance of an arbitrary executive, whether in a mayor’s chair, in 
a governor’s mansion, or in the White House. 

Selfishness and ambition so generally control human action that great 
delegated power must always be a menace. It is certainly axiomatic that 
centralized power in an individual or commission can only produce results 
commensurate with the integrity, ability, experience, and unselfishness of 
the individual or individuals constituting the commission. 


Regulation Is More Potent Than Ownership 


Government ownership necessitates government fegulation. Failure of 
government regulation necessitates the failure of government ownership. 
Success of government regulation eliminates the necessity or desirability of 
government ownership. 

Because public ownership inevitably increases the political power of the 
executive, tends to overthrow popular or truly representative government, 
and destroys individual initiative, I am opposed to it as a policy in either 
local or national government. 


AN INCONVENIENCE 


Bob—Ain’t it awful that Dick is going to get married? 
Jack—What’s awful about it? 


Bob—Why, Dick was such an easy guy to borrow money from!— 
Philadelphia Bulletin. 































BANKING IN THE DAYS OF ROME 


By NOBLE FOSTER HOGGSON 


Vice-President, Hoggson Brothers, Contracting Designers 


MPRESSIVE and interesting are the ruins which remain of what 
once were the banking establishments of the Roman Republic. These 
offices were situated in a row along the north side of the Forum on the 
street called Janus, the Wall Street of the time. This spot is known 

to have been frequented by bankers and money changers since the fourth 
century Bb. C., although the present buildings date from a period two hun- 
dred years later, when the old shops were destroyed by fire. When recon- 
structed they were amalgamated into The Basilica Aunilia, the new court- 
house built by Lucius Aeurilius Paulus, overlooking the public square. 

The offices were distinguished by numbers on pillars of the portico out- 

side. We find reference to one of them in the works of Catullus. 


TT te 


Old Roman Banks Were Not Pretentious 


Our sense of the actuality of ancient civilizations is, perhaps, never 
stirred so strongly as when we look upon the scenes of their every-day 
transactions. The Parthenon and the Coliseum fail to give us that feeling 
of intimacy with the Greeks and the Romans which we have when we see 
what is left of the less pretentious buildings in which the ordinary business 
of the day was carried on. 

The well-worn marble floors of these re-discovered offices were found 
covered with loose coins which must have been scattered at the time of a 
great fire, as many coins have been melted and welded together and cemented 
against the marble slabs of the pavement. 

An ancient bank consisted of a large, solidly constructed, though ill- 
furnished and badly lighted apartment in which the money-changer sat on a 
high stool with his coins spread out before him under the protection of a 
wire netting. 

Rome Required Extensive Banking System 


An American teller would speedily have felt at home in these surround- 
ings. We are apt to think of Roman bankers merely as money changers, 
forgetting that the broad and complicated commerce of Rome required a 
banking system of nearly as high a development as our own. A part of an 
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ancient banker’s daily routine would include the opening of accounts, the 
receipt of deposits, the issuing of bills of exchange, the furnishing of letters 
of credit, the making of loans, the purchase of mortgages; in fact, most of 
the transactions performed by a modern cashier and his assistants. Interest 
was paid on time deposits, such deposits being termed credits, as dis- 
tinguished from the deposits which were deposits subject to call, and on 
which no interest was paid. The rates of interest in use were, at first, high, 
but decreased in the last days of the Republic until, under the Empire, they 
were close to the modern rates, two and a half per cent being once recorded. 


How Savings Were Employed 


Although we have no evidence as to the existence of regular savings 
banks, we know that money could be put at interest or laid by for future 
emergencies in three ways: First, by trusting it to bankers; Second, by 
entrusting it to priests, and Third, by depositing it in safes guaranteed by 
the State. As regards the first case, that is, to save the depositor the trouble 
or danger of keeping the money and making payments at home, the banker 
paid no interest, but simply honored the checks of the client as long as there 
was a balance in his favor, but when the money was deposited as a creditum, 


that is, at interest for a specified period of time, the banker was allowed to 
use and invest it to the best of his judgment. 


Public Repositories Were Provided 


Ample facilities were furnished by the State for the safe-keeping of 
money and other valuables. Publie repositories were maintained by the 
government in which the citizens were given the use of guarded safe deposit 
vaults. The ruins of the buildings used for this purpose, some of which are 
of vast extent, give us a very definite idea of the solidity of the Roman 
economic system and the secure and firm foundation upon which its wealth 
was founded. 

It savors of triteness to say that the Romans built for eternity, yet the 
words are expressive. Great care was lavished on unobtrusive details, and 
flimsiness of construction, whether of the building of a public repository or 
the organization of a department of the government, was ever avoided. 


A LIGHTNING CALCULATOR 


Hobo—What’s my business? Oh, I’m a lightning calculator! 
Woman—On the stage? 


Hobo—On de roads, dodgin’ automobiles.—Chicago News. 





THE INCOME TAX ACT—A DEFENSE 


BY F. THULIN, LL. B. 


With the Union Trust Company of Chicago 


HE AMENDMENT to the Federal Constitution which 

authorized Congress to legislate on the subject of the income 

tax, was viewed with great alarm by a certain wealthy class 

in this country. It was deemed very un-American in spirit. 
Why so, has never been clearly demonstrated. However, it may be 
that the adaptation of an excellent European idea in the realm of 
American public finance (no matter how effective as a revenue producer 
and merely because it is European and not the orthodox American method) 
gave rise to the feeling. Then again, the reason may be that the impression 
arose because of the necessary inquisitorial features that would be inci- 
dent to the enforcement of any Congressional act passed agreeably to the 
amendment, thus being a trespass on an affair which, heretofore, in America 
has been deemed a strictly private affair. 

The opposition to the Income Tax Law on the ground above noted seems 
to have died away. At least it does not get the newspaper prominence 
that it once did. It seems, therefore, fair to assume that as a new feature 
in American public finance, the Federal Income Tax Law is here to stay, 
irrespective of the political fortunes of the party which is now in power at 
Washington. The mere efflux of time has reconciled the people to an 
Income Tax. 

It must not, however, be inferred that the Act in its present form is 
unqualifiedly approved by the people. It is true that opposition to the 
Income Tax as a theory, seems to be dead, but opposition to the present 
method of enforeing the theory is very vigorous and exceedingly virile. 
Much publicity has been given to the diatribes of the Act. 

Out of the mass of criticism of the law and of the many suggestions 
for its improvement, the following seem to be worthy of notice, especially 
so as they have for their sponsor a very eminent professor of Columbia 
University, Professor Seligman: 

1—Legislation should be introduced in the next Congress which 
would remove the ambiguity that is prevalent in the many sections of 
the Act. The language is by far too involved and should be more 

understandable. (a) 


Note (a) This paper by the same author appeared in an abbreviated form in the financial section of the 
Chicago Evening Post, October 12, 1915. (54) 
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2—The exemption allowed is too high, viz: $4,000.00 for the husband 
and wife; $3,000.00 for the unmarried person. (b) 

3—Abolition of the collection of the normal tax at the source, sub- 
stituting therefor information at the source. 

As the writer has been unable to find any defender of the Federal In- 
come Tax Act as it stands at present, either in part or in the whole, and 
as he believes there are points worthy of defense, he respectfully wishes 
to take exception to some of the criticisms and suggestions that have been 
offered through the medium of the press. 


Ambiguity Has Been Largely Cleared Up 


The criticism of the ambiguity of the language of the Act is in a way 
justified. It is not readily comprehensible to the man on the street. Inas- 
mueh, however, as the subject-matter dealt with is in itself very complex, 
it is very difficult to perceive how the phraseology can be made so clear 
as to be readily understood by the average person coming in contact with 
the law. 

Then again, it must be borne in mind that American conditions forbade 
a blind following of European enactments. Thus we were under the 
necessity of doing pioneer work. This fact, of course, does not mean that 
pioneer crudity must always be retained. When a need for change is 
demonstrated, the change should be made or the section clarified. The 
treasury department has felt this way about the Act and has, by its de- 
cisions, cleared up many ambiguous points. The passage of time also has 
ironed out many sections which were not very lucid. At the present time, 
therefore, the Income Tax Law is fairly well understood at least as to the 
essentials. Although to a lover of orderliness and conciseness, the Act, 
together with the supplementary explanatory decisions of the treasury 
department is not a very desirable state of affairs (it being preferable to 
have all the matter in the form of a lucid statutory enactment), yet the 
objection is, in a way, merely theoretical. Various publishing houses have 
books (¢) and pamphlets, which by grouping the sections of the Act with 
cross-references to the treasury decisions, reduces the problem of want of 
clearness of language to a minimum. Some day the Income Tax Law will be 
rewritten, but the writer does not believe that the time is yet ripe. (d) 

The amount of exemption allowed is far too high. The writer agrees 
with the crities on this point. The Income Tax is, decidedly, in theory 


(b) There is already newspaper talk on the probability of action being taken on this point by the present 
Congress. 

(c) The Standard Manual, published by the Standard Statistics Company, New York, is the best book on 
the subject. 

(d) One of the peculiarities with reference to American or English Statutory enactments, whether in the 
field of taxation or other spheres, is, that initial legislation is often retained when to the layman it seems that 
it has long since served its period of usefulness and no longer adopted for present conditions. As an instance, the 
Illinois law on Public Revenue. This reluctance for a speedy change in the laws, so characteristic of English 
speaking peoples, has this advantage: The weak points of any legislation are exposed in the crucible of experience, 
and not by theory, which reason tends to make more stable any changes, by giving such alterations more of a 
public support. The complete testing of the Act as a matter of practice has not yet taken place. A few years 
more will suffice to bring te light all the weak points of phraseology. 
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at least, a revenue measure. The exemption relieves from taxation many 
persons who are well able to contribute a very small portion of their income 
for the support of the Government. (e) 


Exemption Allowed Is Too High 


The suggestion as to the desirability of abolishing the collection of the 
normal income tax at the source, substituting therefor, information at the 
source is not one that is practically an advisable one. The reason advanced 
by advocates of the suggestion seems to be that it is unjust to the debtor 
or fiscal agent to be burdened with the expense of collecting a tax, the 
performing of this office properly devolving upon the Federal Revenue 
officers. This reasoning, on the surface, seems tenable but does not weigh 
all the facts of the situation. 

The writer has had considerable experience with that part of the In- 
come Tax Law pertaining to the collection of the tax at the source. His 
belief is that the difference in cost between furnishing information only 
and furnishing information and withholding the tax would be so small 
that other advantages both to the Government and to the recipients of 
incomes far outweigh the additional cost, which is, in fact, merely a nom- 
inal increase. 


The Bulk of Income Is Interest on Corporate Securities 


*Conservatively estimated, 98 per cent of the income with which the 
debtor or fiscal agent comes in contact by reason of a regulation of the 
Federal authorities, is the interest derived from corporation securities 
payable in the United States. The salary, interest on mortgages, interest 
and dividends on foreign securities, rents, ete., occupy a comparatively 
insignificant part as to the expense and labor entailed by fiscal agents. 
debtors, ete., in complying with the regulations as to the collection of the 
tax at the source. 

The income derived from dividends of American corporations of course 
floes not play any part in the collection at the source and like interest on 


(e) The European war has forcefully demonstrated that in military operations the proletariat does the bulk 
of the fighting. Conceding this fact, it naturally follows that the financial burden should fall most heavily on the 
wealthy class. The British Government is fully cognizant of the foregoing and is adapting its fiscal legislation 
with that in mind. Furthermore the moneyed aristocracy seems to be resigned to it (substance of the recent 
remarks of Lord Northcliffe on the enhanced almost confiscatory rate of the British Incometar). 

It is morally certain, therefore, that in any American program of a military nature, (especially the one con- 
templated by the administration) that may be sanctioned by the next Congress, the above facts will not be lost 
sight of. If President Wilson’s plan is carried out, one can confidently look forward to an increase in the tax on 
large incomes, and the decrease in the amount of exemptions allowed. 

It is a well known fact that the average family in the United States can live, seemingly thrive and save money 
on an income of $1,200 to $1,500 per annum. [If this is so, then it is apparent that $2,000 for the unmarried per- 
son and $3,000 for the family is ample exemption. 

In the next few years, owing to the probable continuation of our present tariff policy and the spread of the 
prohibition wave, there will be a decrease in the public revenue. As we have no national inheritance for the 
income tax will be called upon to produce in a large measure any possible deficit. In addition to the lowering of 
the exemption, there can be an increase in the scale, without tendering the ‘‘ Act” in any sense a confiscatory tax. 
The income tax as a source of revenue is just beginning to be appreciated in this country. Europe has known it 
for a long time. 

* Paragraph G, Section 2 of the Act apparently exempts certain corporations, generally classed as corpora- 
tions not organized for profit (such as charitable, religious, social or fraternal, etc.), from any duty whatsoever 
that may be required by the Act. A Treasury decision has held rather inconsistently that although such a cor- 
poration is relieved from any duty of witholding the normal tax at the source, it must nevertheless procure the 
ordinary information. 
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municipal securities are on the same footing now as they were prior ‘to the 
passing of the Act, viz: a matter of no expense as 2 result of any Federal 
legislation. Therefore, because of the prominence of corporate interest, 
the following facts must be borne in mind before one advocates too strongly 
the abolition of collecting the normal income tax at the source: 

A goodly share of the corporate interest is held by persons who are not 
taxable under the Act. These persons must, however, give certain infor- 
mation, else the interest is not paid. This information gives the name and 
address of the owner, the amount of exemption claimed and the name and 
amount of interest for which the holder is receiving payment. All these 
facts are transmitted to the Federal authorities by the fiscal agent or the 
debtor, as the case may be. It is seen, therefore, that for a very good 
portion of the corporate interest, information only is given to the Govern- 
ment. (f) 

Present Method Is Preferable 


Furthermore, it must be observed that at least 70 per cent of the cor- 
porate interest in the United States has in the principal instrument what 
is known as a tax free covenant. This covenant obligates the corporation 
to pay the income tax for any taxable holder of its securities. Such a 
covenant is inserted as it makes a more attractive investment for a large 
share of the bond-holding public and is bought many times in preference 
to securities in which the clause is not present. (g) .The provision, of 
course, gives a decidedly valuable right to the holder of such a security. 
The clauses are all drafted similarly and by a fair construction of their 
language obligate the corporation to pay the tax only if.there be a law 
which compels deduction or collection at the souree. Bonds issued sinee 
the passage of the Act show a decided tendency to incorporate the 
clause. (h) 


Inasmuch therefore— 


As the bulk of the income with which the fiscal agent or debtor 
comes in contact with is corporate interest and 


(f) Data concerning holders who are subject to the tax is of course also furnished to the government. In 
addition thereto, the tax is collected and remitted. No machinery for furnishing information only could be much 
more simple than the present method of bringing to light the desired information. 

(g) _ Many corporations are voluntarily paying the normal tax at the source, although under no covenant to 
do so. It is a recognition of the fact that such action tends to render the securities more salable. 

Many investment bankers in this country are of the opinion that the Anglo-French Commissioners made a 
mistake in not inserting the tax free covenant in the so called ‘billion dollar loan.’’ This fact is further evidence 
showing the covenant has a real value and that it should not needlessly be disturbed. 

In quite a few instances, the covenant had been inserted by the debtors prior to the passage of the Act and 
seemingly with only a vague idea of some day being called upon to confer a benefit on a holder of such a security. 
The clause was in the nature of a guarantee against future legislation which might effect the holder, and as such 
the clause rendered the security more attractive as a selling proposition. Being a prospective covenant it looks 
like poor policy for a corporation (after it has received a benefit) to try and change a subsequent law, thus relieving 
itself from a burden that it contracted to assume. Especially so as the legal requirement is salutary on this point 
and best adopted for the enforcement of the purpose of the Act. 

The minority corporations which did not insert such a covenant in their obligation can, with some show of 
justice complain of being put on a parity with the corporations that have the tax free clause in the obligation. But 
as noted, the cost in deducting and remitting the tax is only a slight increase over the cost of furnishing information 
only, hence the nominal justice of the complaint should give way to the greater consideration, the good of the 
public treasury. 

Obviously the corporations that have inserted the clause after the passage of the Act have no ground of com- 
plaint at all. They have received the full measure of benefit. 

(h) Soon after the passage of the Act, there was some talk of contesting the validity of such a provision. 
This purposed action has evidently been abandoned as inexpedient as well as legally untenable. 
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As noted, the corporate contract in at least 70 per cent of the cases 
has had inserted therein ‘‘the tax free covenant’’ and 
As a change in the present method of collection of the tax (as the 
one suggested) will obviously mterfere (6a) with a valuable contractual 
right of the holder of such a contract, and 
As any suggested method of furnishing information only cannot 
conceivably be carried on at a less cost than the present method of fur- 
nishing information, and 
As a matter of fact, the withholding of the tax is only a nominal 
increase to the expense already entailed in furnishing information under 
the present system (men in this line of work agree on this statement) and 
As the proposed change would incidentally deprive the Government 
of a rapid and certain means of collecting a large share of the tax, 
it seems to the writer, that the combination of facts stated above demon- 
strate the present method as preferable to the suggested one. 


6a. Not necessarily such an interference as is contemplated by the Federal Constitution, but an interference 
nevertheless. 


LONGING 


How often in the after years when time 
Has touched us whitely with his frosty rime, 
In silent moments never spoken of, 

We.long to know again a mother’s love. 





Bright gold, hard labor’s guerdon, may be ours, 
And fame have brought us satisfying dowers, 
Yet in the moment when our life has all— 

All would we give to hear her gently eall. 


When fevered with the fret of life and toil, 
The strife of living, and the day’s turmoil, 

Ilow do we yearn, so deeply and so much, 

To feel again the healing of her touch. 


When bitter in defeat, by failure stung, 
When from the heart, hot, careless words are flung, 
How thought brings back, our dark moods to beguile, 
The pleased, reproving laughter in her smile! 






Ah, mothers, little do you know or guess 
How in our secret hearts your name we bless; 

How you are present through life’s joys and tears, 
Forgotten not through life’s increasing years! 
—Arthur Wallace Peach, in Farm and Home. 
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EVIDENCES OF BUSINESS activity and ot 

growing prosperity manifest themselves 
on all sides. They find reflection in highly 
satisfactory railway and industrial corpora- 
tion reports, higher prices for steel products, 
erude and refined petroleum, and in prac- 
tically all other commodities; in the full 
employment of labor at high wages and in 
the higher rates of many dividend disburse- 
ments. How much of this is traceable to 
the war business that has come to us be- 
cause of Europe’s needs and how much rep- 
resents an expansion of our own business, 
is difficult to determine. There are reasons 
to believe that our own domestic business, 
independent of the stimulus received from 
the so-called war order business has been 
over-estimated. But the fact remains that 
even this domestic business is making prog- 
ress in the right direction. 


Large Amount of Unused Credit in Banks 


One of the best evidences that this coun- 
try has not reached a position in her indus- 
trial and business development sufficient to 
offset any sudden termination of the war, 
with the attendant cancellation of war 
orders that are certain to follow, is found 
in our banking statistics. Individual de- 
posit accounts continue to indicate a very 
large amount of unused credit, a condition 
that would not exist were business gener- 
ally as active as statistics of a superficial 
character are apt to lead one to believe. 
The volume of business that we are doing 
with Europe is enormous, and this is daily 
strengthening our financial position, and, in 
the end if this continues long, American 
business will find itself in a very strongly 
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fortified position, but business cannot con- 
tinue active unless the demand keeps up, 
and until our domestic requirements are 
suflicient to replace the demand that is now 
so insistent from abroad, we cannot be said 
to be upon a firm foundation for a long 
period of sustained prosperity. 

At the moment if there is a source of com- 
plaint it is not of commercial inactivity but 
rather of overactivity in some departments. 
This is apt to prove disturbing later on, be- 
cause the enormous profits of the overactive 
branches of business attract labor from the 
less active branches and enhance wages to 
a point that makes it more difficult for 
many lines of our domestic business to show 
even the normal profit. Should the war end 
suddenly, and at the moment there is no 
indication of this, this is certain to cause 
disturbing developments, for labor resists 
wage reductions very strenuously in this 
country, especially organized labor. 


Demand Exceeds Supply in Some Cases 


In many lines of enterprise the consump- 
tive demand exceeds productive capacity. 
This is true of iron and steel manufactures, 
where contracts are delayed through lack of 
material. Distributive channels are choked 
because of inadequate shipping facilities 
and a congestion of freight at terminal 
points has led to an embargo on export 
shipments by many railways east and west. 
Wholesale prices have advanced to prac- 
tically the highest level in fifty years. 

Yet in face of this activity money is 
abundant and interest rates are abnor- 
mally low, so low as to constitute an em- 
barrassment of riches. The greatest menace 
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to a sustained period of prosperity is the 
superabundance of money. It may con- 
tribute to a rapid expansion in business that 
may increase with a suddenness that will be 
startling, but this very development neces- 
sarily will shorten the prosperous period 
and lead to a collapse, for there is nothing 
more sensitive than credit. What is more, 
this superabundance of money and the cau- 
tion of the banks in refusing to permit its 
employment in any except the most liquid 
form is likely to contribute to a further de- 
velopment of wild speculation m_ stocks, 
which in the past has always lead to a dis- 
turbing collapse, but usually not until the 
bond market has reached a level that makes 
investment, yields unattractive compared 
with the returns on money itself and until 
the stock market has become topheavy. 


Tendency to Shift to Real Estate 


In such instances there frequently devei- 
ops a tendency to shift to real estate and 
other forms of speculation and investment. 
A boom in real estate invariably leads to 
an absorption of capital in fixed forms of 
investment to an extent that it cannot be 
released in sufiicient volume to meet the 
requirements of ordinary business, thus 
business faces a money stringency, that 
makes it unprofitable. 

Whether such will be the case in the pres- 
ent instance remains to be seen. Conditions 
are abnormal; the security market develop- 
ments have been abnormal; the capital and 
money markets are abnormal, for capital is 
gradually enhancing in value because of the 
destruction of wealth abroad while money 
continues superabundant in our banks, be- 
cause of the operation of our federal reserve 
system and of the accumulation of gold, 
resultant from our enormous foreign trade, 
and because of the long period of inactivity 
in many lines of general business. 

There is one feature that seems to point 
to an absence of any danger of a real estate 
boom for sometime at least, although build- 
ing statistics indicate greater activity in 
that line than for many years and that is 
the tendency of the bond market to con- 
tinue to broaden. It is not likely that there 
will develop a real estate boom until some- 
thing has happened, which would cause in- 
vestors to turn to this class of investment. 
Just why building should be so active at 
this time is not clear unless it is traceable 
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to the low interest rate on money and the 
abundance of it lying in the banks await- 
ing employment. Building. statistics show 
unprecedented activity in almost every lead- 
ing city of the country. 

In the initial weeks of the new year con- 
siderable time is given by the commercial 
world to an analysis of the balance sheet of 
business enterprises and to a study of trade 
statistics. Invariably the utterances of busi- 
ness men, of bankers and others, which ap- 
pear with the end of the year assume the 
most rosy hue that the exigencies of the 
situation will permit and if there is a basis 
for optimism, emphasis is placed on that 
fact, while the deterring factors are gener- 
ally minimized. As the trial balances, how- 
ever, make their appearance, following the 
inventories of the year end, the business 
man gets down to hard facts with a view 
of determining the conservative course to 
pursue in the future development of his 
individual line of business. 


Must Analyze the Facts 


It is well, therefore, to face the present 
situation with a careful analysis of all the 
facts. It is quite probable that this thought 
was uppermost in the mind. of Elbert H. 
Gary, chairman of the United States Steel 
Corporation, when recently he gave utter- 
ance to a warning of danger to the indus- 
trial welfare of the United States through 
inflation, overproduction, overconfidence and 
overextension of credit. 

That this country is now enjoying a 
period of prosperity is evidenced by the phe 
nomenal advances scored in practically 
every department of trade in the United 
States, but that these advances cannot be 
very well duplicated in 1916 is a reason- 
able conclusion, for many of our industries, 
especially the steel industry, are operating 
at an unprecedented percentage of capacity 
and our transportation facilities are fast 
approaching their maximum load, which 
cannot be increased sufficiently rapidly to 
admit of a further business expansion on the 
seale experienced in the latter part of the 
year just closed. 

Our chief concern, therefore, is in our 
ability to sustain the successes reached in 
the last year through the current year. The 
sheer momentum of 1915 should carry busi- 
ness through the current year on practically 
the same scale, unless unforseen develop- 
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ments, such as disturbing political events 
or a sudden cessation of war, and the can- 
cellation of foreign orders or a_ serious 
breakdown of foreign credit, should intervene. 

It is this thought, no doubt, that has 
induced Judge Gary to indulge in a warning 
of danger and yet at the moment there 
seems to be nothing in the foreign situation 
that indicates an early cessation of hostili- 
ties or a breakdown of the credit of those 
countries with which we now have commer- 
cial relations. The credit situation in Ger- 
many is an unknown factor. In the minds 
of many the German financial situation is 
regarded as exceedingly grave. Among 
those who keep in close touch with the 
Fatherland there is no apprehension of a 
breakdown in the immediate future. 
Reichsmarks and Austrian kronen have 
again dropped to new and unprecedented 
low levels, but this may be accounted for 
by the practical cessation of exports by 
Germany and Austria to this country. 

At the same time sterling exchange has 
mounted to the highest level experienced 
since early last Autumn. While this was 
explained by some as being due to large 
sales of American securities by London, it 
is reasonable to suppose that the proceeds 
of the $500,000,000 credit loan are being 
skillfully employed, together with those of 
the special bankers credit, to stimulate the 
sterling exchange market. It should be kept 
in mind that equally heavy selling of Amer- 
ican securities has occurred before without 
stimulating the sterling exchange market 
to the extent that it has advanced since 
the first of the current year. 


How Long Can Germany Stand Strain? 


So far as the outer world is concerned the 
German credit situation is of little conse- 
quence in its immediate result. It is of 
interest, however, as bearing on the ultimate 
outcome of the war and the effect in bring- 
ing about an carly peace. That Germany 
and her allies are suffering a heavier loss 
in men, in proportion to their population 
through military operations is evidenced to 
those who study statistics. That her credit 
situation is being extended to a point, where 
the strain will be a serious factor to be 
reckoned with at the conclusion of the war, 
is obvious. How long she can continue the 
present strain, which is almost entirely 
domestic, without a breakdown is proble- 
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matical and dependent to a very consider- 
able extent upon the patriotism of her own 
people which is admittedly very great. 
The allies for several months have been 
sustaining the disturbing effects of a tre- 
mendous credit expansion, chiefly because 
their commercial communications with the 
outer world have not been seriously inter- 
rupted. In the end they are likely to suf- 
fer less than Germany, unless, of course, an 
enormous indemnity is exacted from them. 


International Tribunal Would Benefit 


No matter what are the individual feel- 
ings regarding the outcome of the war, 
these factors must be reckoned with and 
the utterances of Judge Gary, therefore, 
are both timely and worthy of considera- 
tion. His statement that if one side or the 
other is absolutely conquered by the other 
side (which seems impossible, unless the 
war is carried to an extent that will leave 
the surviving people of the present genera- 
tions of all the nations helpless and hope- 
less) there would be no need nor disposi- 
tion for an international tribunal for the 
settlement of all international differences, 
is self evidenced. The belief is growing in 
the minds of leading men that little, if any 
benefit to any belligerent countries or the 
world at large can result from the war 
unless it be the firm establishment of an 
international tribunal for the settlement of 
all international differences, a tribunal that 
is universal and practical and whose de- 
crees are enforcible, one that will prevent 
the prolongation of wars in the future. 

At the present moment there is no indi- 
cation of such a development, but as Judge 
Gary points out the leaders of all the na- 
tions must realize and appreciate these 
facts and are likely to act upon them soon. 
Another basis for Judge Gary’s statement 
that there will be a much earlier end to the 
war than many profess to -believe, is that 
each of the warring nations is starving fou 
men and money. None of them is willing 
to admit this but there are signs to be 
found in all directions. 


World’s Buying Power to Be Less 


It is therefore timely to consider the ef- 
fect of the end of the war on the business 
of this country through the new conditions 
to be created. Obviously the purchasing 
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pewer of the whole world will have been 
very greatly reduced. Foreign countries 
now buying our products because compelled 
to do so naturally will withdraw their pat- 
ronage to a very large extent. Non-pro- 
ducing countries will find their financial 
resources and their credits very much les- 
sened, while foreign producers in great need 
will strive more diligently than ever to sup- 
ply the countries that are financially able 
to pay on prices based on cheap labor and 
low cost. 

In view of this situation the United 
States will be the market most eagerly 
sought, because of the enormous credit that 
we have piled up out of the profits of our 
foreign trade in munitions and other com 
modities and because of our enormous stock 
of gold. One danger lies in the tact that 
we have converted many of our legitimate 
enterprises into munition factories. Shrewd 
English manutacturers encouraged by the 
government have continued to ply their or- 
dinary vocations with a view of holding 
their foreign prestige and have done this 
very successfully. Great Britain, which is 
a trader nation, to a very large extent, 
rather than a producer from natural re- 
sources, evidently realized the necessity of 
such a course and preferred to pay the large 
profits on munitions produced in this coun- 
try, rather than to disorganize her trade, 
while we have permitted to some extent a 
disorganization of money of our manufac- 
turing enterprises, in our anxiety to reap 
temporary phenomenal profits. 


Extreme Caution Is Necessary 


It is obvious that the close of the war 
will bring radical changes, not only in vol- 
ume but in prices and resources, and run- 
ning at full speed, our chief danger is of 
overproduction, overextension of credit and 
liabilities and overconfidence. It is evident 
to anyone who has given close study to the 
general situation and analyzed conditions in 
their relation to other similar periods that 
there must be exercised in this connection a 
greater degree of caution than heretofore, if 
the effect of the readjustment following the 
war is to be minimized in the United States. 
Bankers in this country have foreseen-many 
of these difficulties and have been proceed- 
ing with a conservatism that has brought 
upon them some unmerited criticism. The 
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desire for immediate profits from their un- 
employed funds is apt, however, to caus« 
some of them to be misled, by the general 
trend of trade into the belief that we can 
withstand the shock of a serious break- 
down of credit abroad, without some dis- 
aster here. It is usually in times of great 
prosperity that we overlook the pitfalls 
that are before us. 

At the same time this should not be con 
strued as pessimistic. Business can con- 
tinue in the present volume without undue 
expansion providing our efforts are directed 
towards stability rather than in reaching 
out for phenomenal profits in new enter- 
prises. It would be much wiser if the at- 
tention of the business world is now turned 
toward the development of the more stable 
enterprises, those that have been seasoned 
by years of success rather than to lines ot 
new endeavor. 


Should Finance on Lon: Time Basis 


But what is most to be desired as a basis 
for future expansion in business is the con- 
version of a large amount of indebtedness 
of the corporations of this country from 
that short term form, which during the 
last few years has been a continual menace, 
to the more permanent form of long term 
bonds. This is especially true of our rail- 
road situation. It is essential that our rail- 
roads be encouraged in every way possible 
to retire their short term notes and convert 
their indebtedness into the long term bonds. 

In the last few years this has been prac- 
tically impossible because of the injury to 
the credit of the railroads caused by a 
political propaganda that swept over this 
country. While this propaganda may in 
the end prove to have been beneficial to 
all concerned, it has retarded the railroads 
in the provision of added facilities with 
which to care for an expanding business and 
a period of sustained prosperity and indus- 
trial activity in this country. Unless our 
railroads are able to meet the requirements 
of the country in transporting our products, 
both manufactured and agricultural, to the 
market of the consumer it is obvious that 
business will find the limitation that these 
inadequate transportation facilities place 
upon it, just as our foreign export business 
is feeling the restraining influence of in- 
adequate shipping facilities. 
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The 
America has issued a bulletin embodying 


Investment Bankers Association of 
the decision of the United States District 
Court holding the Michigan Blue Sky Law 
unconstitutional. The Michigan legislature 
in 1913 placed upon the statute books a 
blue sky law regulating the sale of invest- 
ment securities. This law was held uncon- 
stitutional in 1914 and at the 1915 session 
of the legislature another regulatory meas- 
The 1915 law was tested 
and reviewed by the same judges holding 
the 1913 law invalid. There is no question 
but that this latest decision sounds the 
death-knoll of all measures to regulate in- 
terstate transactions in investment securi- 
Five Federal Courts have reviewed as 
many blue sky laws and all have now de- 
clared such laws inoperative. 

The Court in reviewing the 1915 Michigan 
Blue Sky Law declared: 


ure was passed. 


ties. 


The Washington Bankers Association is 
now the perfect state association, including 
in its membership at the present time every 
bank in the state. As far as known this is 
the first state bankers association 
country. 


in the 


Group VIII of the New York State Bank- 
ers’ Association, comprising the associated 
banks of the city of New York, held its 
annual dinner January 17. Following is 
the executive committee for 1916: Chair- 
man, Charles Elliot Warren, president Lin- 
coln National Bank; _ secretary-treasurer, 
Thomas Cochran, president Liberty National 
Bank; Joseph B. Martindale, president 
Chemical National Bank; Stephen Baker, 
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president Bank of the Manhattan Company; 
Charles H. Sabin, president Guaranty Trust 


Company; Louis G. Kaufman, president 
Chatham & Phenix National Bank; and 


Joseph Byrne, vice-president Merchants Na- 
tional Bank. 


It has been decided to hold the 1916 
meeting of the Washington Bankers Asso- 
ciation at Everett although the exact dates 
as yet have not been agreed upon. An ef- 
fort is being made to have the states of 
Washington, Oregon, Idaho ‘and Montana 
hold their conventions consecutively this 
year. This will give bankers an excellent 
opportunity to attend all the conventions 
of the Northwest. 


The American Bankers Association 
represented by William A. Law, president 
of the First National Bank of Philadelphia 
and W. S. Kies, vice-president of the Na- 
tional City Bank of New York, at the Sec- 
ond Pan-American Scientific Congress held 
in Washington early in January. The sec- 
tion on transportation, commerce, finance 
and taxation took up the various subjects 
of foreign trade among American countries, 
the measurement of foreign commerce, taxa- 
tion, investment of foreign capital, credit 
and banking, common monetary 
standard. 


was 


and a 


Letters are being constantly received by 
either the American Bankers Association or 
its Protective Department in appreciation 
of the character of the service rendered by 
the Department. 
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The Executive Council of the Georgia 
Bankers’ Association, at a meeting held at 
Macon, pledged the association to member- 
ship in the Cotton States Bankers’ Confer- 
ence. They selected May 25-27 as the date, 
and Macon as the place for the 1916 State 
convention. The group meetings will be 
held in the various counties, according to 
the following schedule: April 17—Douglas. 
April 18—Dawson. April 19—Fort Valley. 
April 20—Cedartown. April 21—Winder. 

With the National Bank Section launched 
as a live organization, a veritable swarm of 
suggestions for its future activity have been 
offered. At the present time the following 
list seems to be a crystallization of whut 
the section may be expected to actually take 
up: Change in the law regarding the office 
of Comptroller of the Currency; change in 
the system of bank examinations; domestic 
acceptances; change in reserve require- 
ments; amendment to the Clayton Bill re- 
garding interlocking directors; branches of 
National banks in the same city; elimina- 
tion of the waiver of demand, notice and 
protest; law on rates of interest to be 
charged by National banks; segregation of 
capital for foreign branches; government 
deposits; foreign branches and the power 
of member banks to take capital in banks 


organized for foreign trade; reform of the - 


currency; bank taxation. 

Secretary D. S. Kloss announces that the 
twenty-second annual convention of the 
Pennsylvania Bankers Association will be 
held at the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Phila- 
delphia, Thursday and Friday, May 18 and 
19, 1916. 

The annual dinner of the Trust Company 
Section of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion will be held Friday evening, February 
25, 1916, at the Waldorf-Astoria. In for- 
mer years this function took place the first 
week in May. 

At a meeting of the executive committee 
of the North Dakota Bankers Association 
it was decided to hold the next annual con- 
vention at Minot on June 15 and 16. 

Chicago Chapter’s January banquet was 
one of the most successful in the chapter’s 


history, from every standpoint, Among the 
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leading speakers were W. J. Calhoun, for- 
mer United States minister to China and 
President George Woodruff of the Lllinois 
Bankers Association and of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Joliet. 

Attention has been called to the fact that 
the promotion of R. 8. Hecht to the vice- 
presidency of the Hibernia Bank & Trust 
Company of New Orleans is merely another 
indication of the value of an Institute train- 
ing, Mr. Hecht having received his early 
training from the American Institute of 
Banking and was always a leading member 
of the Chapter to which he belonged. 


Attempts are being made to start a class 
in Elementary Banking for the junior men 
of the banks, by Chicago Chapter. This 
will be for the benefit of messengers, and 
clerks who would not be able to comprehend 
a lecture delivered by a college professor, 
outlining and explaining the more complex 
problems of banking. The class will be 
conducted by Institute graduates and of- 
ficers of local banks. 


William Noble Dickinson of the General 
Elevator Company recently addressed New 
York Chapter on the subject “South Ameri- 
can Trade from a Commercial Viewpoint.” 


Albany Chapter has been exceedingly for 
tunate in the class of lectures which it has 
been receiving. Dr. A. M. Sakolski, for- 
mer lecturer on Corporation Finance at the 
New York University and John Hopkins 
has been speaking before the chapter this 
fall. Following are the subjects he has 
covered or will cover in the near future: 
“Corporation Securities.” “Corporate Pro- 
motion and Organization.” “Corporation Ac- 
counting (Elementary Principals).” “Income 
Statements.” “Balance Sheets.” “Val- 
uation of Assets.” “Analysis of Corpora- 
tion Reports.” 
ceivership.” 


All members of American Institute of 
Banking are pleased with the continued ad- 
vancement of President Robert H. Bean. 
Mr. Bean has lately been appointed cashier 
of the new Casco-Mercantile Trust Company 
of Portland, Maine. 


“Reorganization and Re- 
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Three Chicago bank presidents have 
found the duties involved in filling that im- 
portant position too strenuous to be longer 
retained by them. They are James B. For- 
gan, of the First National and First Trust 
& Savings Banks; Orson Smith of the Mer- 
chants Loan & Trust; and W. A. Heath of 
the Live Stock Exchange National Bank. 
Each of these men have been appointed 
chairman of the board of directors. Mr. 
Forgan was succeeded by Frank O. Wetmore 
in the natiénal bank and by E. K. Boisot 
in the First Trust & Savings Bank; Mr. 
Smith by E. D. Hulbert and Mr. Heath by 
M. A. Traylor. Each of the successors to 
the executive position were formerly vice- 
presidents of the institutions which they 
now head. 

Turn to the Index ‘‘Lawyers’”’ in the 
Rand-McNally Bankers’ Directory and 
read the first few pages. They will 
interest you. 


On January 11th the Henderson National 
Bank of Henderson, Kentucky, celebrated 
its fiftieth anniversary, having been founded 
in 1866. 

The Chase National Bank now takes a 
place in the first rank among the leading 
banks of the ceuntry, at the time of the 
last bank call reporting deposits of nearly 
$300,000,000. 

January ist Alexander M. White of 
Brooklyn withdrew from active business 
and as head of the firm of White, Weld & 
Co. of New York. 

After a connection lasting twenty-five 
years R. B. Niese resigned from the assistant 
cashiership of the Manhattan Savings Bank 
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of Memphis, Tennessee, at the same time 
severing his connection with the Memphis 
Clearing House Association, having acted as 
manager of that institution for two years. 


Use the coupons and insure your busi- 
ness sent to Bonded Attorneys listed in 
the Rand-McNally Bankers’ Directory. 

The five banks of Helena, Montana—The 
Conrad Trust and Savings Bank, Union 

Jank & Trust Company, Mentana Trust & 
Savings Bank, The Banking Corporation of 
Montana, American ,National Bank of. 
Helena, and the National Bank of Montana 

recently united in running a full page 
advertisement in the Helena Independent 
calling attention to the prosperity of Mon- 
tana and surrounding territory, particu- 
larly setting forth the growth of Helena 
commercially. 


The First & Security National Bank of 
Minneapolis, in line with their policy of 
modern methods, early in January inaugu- 
rated the unit system in connection with 
the teller work of the bank. 


The First National Bank of Boston have 
issued the third booklet in their “Wealth 
of America” series, this issue covering ‘‘Min- 
erals and Metals.” 

The Waggoner National Bank of Vernon, 
Texas recently took possession of their 
beautiful new home. The new building is 
one of the most modern and best appointed 
of its kind in Texas. 

The Financial Advertisers’ Association 
has been organized, and is composed of men 
connected with banks, trust companies and 
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investment banking institutions throughout 
the United States. Financial advertising is, 
in a large degree in its primary state, with 
the hope of developing the best in financial 
advertising resultant in more profitable re- 
sults. Following are the officers: President, 
John Ring, Jr., Mereantile Trust Company, 
St. Louis; First Vice-President, R. Reed 
Copp, Old Colony Trust Company, Boston; 
Second Vice-President, G. W. Cooke, First 
National Bank, Chicago; Third Vice-Presi- 
dent, W. R. Morehouse, German American 
Trust & Savings Bank, Los Angeles; Secre- 
tary, H. C. Swartz, Cleveland Trust Com- 
pany. Cleveland; Treasurer, H. M. Morgan, 


American Trust Company, St. Louis. 


February 1st, stockholders of the Manu- 
facturers National Bank of Philadelphia 
will vote on a proposition to go into volun- 
tary liquidation and sell the assets of the 
institution to the Union National Bank at 
a price netting $158.50 a share. 


George P. Kennedy at the beginning of 
the year resigned from the vice-presidency 
of the Chatham and Phenix National Bank 
of New York to become associated 
G. X. Mathews & Company, that city. 


with 


For Safety and Service, send your legal 
work to Bonded Attorneys listed in the 
Rand-McNally Bankers’ Directory and 
List of Attorneys. 


Ralph Stone, heretofore vice-president of 
the Detroit Trust Company of Detroit, 
Michigan, has been elected president of the 
institution to succeed Alexander McPherson, 
resigned. 


At the recent annual meeting of the Lake 
& State Savings Bank of Chicago, C. R. 
Corbett was promoted from assistant cashier 
to cashier and R. L. Price was elected assist- 
ant cashier. 


WITHDRAWS CIVIL WAR BANK 
ACCOUNT 


A rather interesting incident came to light 
recently, when Mrs. Catherine Weldon, 
widow of Thomas Welden, who was vice- 
president of the Provident Institution for 
Savings of Jersey City before the civil war, 


went to that bank and received $1,629.50, 
The sum represented principal and interest 
on the $79 deposited in the bank by her hus- 
band in 1854, which was never disturbed. 
The account was not known of, excepting by 
the bookkeepers in the bank, who yearly 
added the interest, until Mrs. Weldon dis- 
covered the pass-book in a trunk in the gar- 
ret. It is rather interesting to note that 
there is only one difference in the pass-books 
given out by the bank at that time com- 
pared with the present day pass-books and 
that is the instruction reading “All letters 
to the institution must be postpaid,’ which 
no longer appears. 


PASS A LAW 


Are your neighbors very bad? 
Pass a law! 


Do they smoke? Do they chew? 
Pass a lav’ 

Are they bothering you? 

Don’t they do as you would do? 
Pass a law! 

Are your wages awful low? 

Are ) g ful low? 
Pass a law! 

Are the prices much too high? 

o the wife and dabies ery 

Do tl f L sabi 

Cause the turkeys roost so high? 
Pass a law! 


When M. D. finds new diseases, 
Pass a law! 
Got the mumps or enfermesis, 
Measles, croup or “expertitis ?” 
Lest we all should fly to pieces, 
Pass a law! 
Are the lights a-burning red? 
Pass a law! 
Paint ’em green, or paint ’em white, 
Close up all them places tight! 
My! Our town is such a sight! 
Pass a law! 
No matter what the trouble is, 
Pass a law! 
Goodness sakes, but ain’t it awful! 
My! What are we going to do? 
Almost anything ain’t lawful. 
And the judge is human, too! 
Pass a law! 


—St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 































:: CHICAGO 


PRUDENCE 


in the selection of a surety company 
in which to place your Fidelity 
Bonds cannot be given too much 
emphasis. It should be a company 
of ample financial resources, of a 
recognized conservatism in under- 
writing, and having an established 
reputation for the prompt settlement 
of claims. Such a company is the 


AMERICAN SURETY 
COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
HOME OFFICE, 100 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Branches at all More than 13,000 Agencies 
large cities elsewhere 


Advertise in THE RAND-McNALLY BANKERS’ 
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LAND CREDITS 


A Plea for the American Farmer. By Hon. 
Dick T. Morgan, Representative in the 61st, 
62d, 63d and 64th Congresses of the 
United States Thomas Y. Crowell Com- 
pany, New York. 

Congressman Morgan, in this volume, dis- 
cusses a nation-wide problem. Upon every 
page there is information and inspiration. 
While making “A Plea for the American 
Farmer,” the author has a message for every 
patriotic citizen. He is logical, forceful and 
convincing, but manifests a spirit of fair- 
ness, a sincerity of purpose, and a degree of 
earnestness which command and hold the 
attention of the reader. The fundamental 
principles of Land Credit are clearly set 
forth, and the controverted points are dis- 
cussed with ability. Congressman Morgan 
does not believe in private, profit-sharing 
surplus-creating, dividend-paying, land- 
banks as the instruments to own and domi- 
nate our land-credit institutions. He be- 
lieves in “government aid” in so far as it 
may be necessary to secure for the farmers 
adequate credit and a low rate of interest. 
He holds that our new land-credit institu- 
tions must provide equal credit facilities and 
uniform interest charges throughout the 
Union. This he asserts cannot be aeccom- 
plished except through unity and centraliza- 
tion in the institutions authorized to issue 
farm-mortgage bonds. 


THE NEW ATLASES 
The 1916 Edition of the Commercial Atlas 
of America is just off the press and is, as 
usual, the only complete publication of its 


kind in the world. The 1916 issue has 
73 double page maps, 45 inset maps, 178,000 
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towns indexed, 
worthy of a name. 

Another atlas is ‘The International,” 
which will interest all bankers as it shows the 
whole world, mapped, indexed, and described. 
It contains 120 colored maps, and is filled 
with numerous beautiful colored illustrations 
of famous sights and scenes of the different 
countries of the world. It is a real necessity 
for the bank, office, home, or library. 


including every village 


NEW FICTION ANNOUNCED 


Among the new books announced by Rand 
MeNally & Company is ‘About Miss Mattie 
Morningglory,” a wonderful story by Lilian 
Bell, author of ‘‘The Love Affairs of An Old 
Maid,” “The Expatriates,’ “Hope Loring,” 
“Carolina Lee’ and a number of other suc- 
cessful novels. Miss Bell has been three 
years writing this new book and it is con- 
sidered her masterpiece. Miss Mattie is a 
new and distinct character in fiction, and the 
new book is sure of a big reception when it 
is published, April 15th. 

In the last issue of the Bankers’ Monthly 
attention was called to the book under the 
title of ‘The Husbandless Woman,” but this 
has been changed to ‘‘About Miss Mattie 
Morningglory.”’ The criticisms of readers 
who have seen the manuscript are of one 
trend; the book is bound to prove an instan- 
taneous success. 

It is one of the sweetest love stories ever 
told, and is fairly teeming with humor and 
pathos. Miss Bell has woven a charming 
narrative about little Miss Mattie Morning- 
glory, a warm-hearted and impulsive little 
milliner, whose first affections are centered 
on a worthless scamp, who has deceived and 
robbed her. 

(Continued on page 71) 
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Girard 
National Bank 


PHILADELPHIA 


$ 2,000,000 
- 4,700,000 
- 55,000,000 


JOSEPH WAYNE, Jr., 
President 
EVAN RANDOLPH, 
Vice-President 
T. E. WIEDERSHEIM, 
Vice-President 
CHARLES M. ASHTON, 
Cashier 
A. W. PICKFORD, 
nent Cashier 
ATT 


ALFRED _— 
Assi satan Cashier 


FRANCIS B. RE 
Giuian of the Board 


Capital - - - 


Surplus and 
Net Profits ~ 


Deposits - - - 


Have You a Philadelphia Account? 


You need one to properly handle 
your business 





The 
Hanover National 


Bank 


. Pine and Nassau Streets 


New York City 


Capital $ 3,000,000 
“Prats - 15,000,000 


Profits 


We can arrange to have Banks and 
bankers draw their own drafts on 
Foreign Cities against our account 


WILLIAM WOODWARD 
President 


E. HAYWARD FERRY J. NIEMA 
Vice President hee't Cashier 
SAMUEL WOOLVERTON WILLIAM DONALD 
Vice President Ass’t Cashier 
ELMER E. WHITTAKER GEORGE E. LEWIS 
Cashier Ass’t Cashier 
CHAS. H. HAMPTON HENRY P. TURNBULL 
Ass’t Cashier Ass’t Cashier 
WILLIAM H. SUYDAM, Mgr. Foreign Dept. 
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ENGINEERS 
CHICAGO 


The wonderful Harris Visible Typewriter, same 
as used by Sears, Roebuck and Co.—over 800 
in daily service in our big Chicago — 
on 30 days’ trial at our low price of $44.50. 


The Harris is a guaranteed front strike visible 
writer with every valuable feature of most $100.00 
machines. At our price you save about $50.00 over 
other standard typewriters. Write today for 
free beautifully illustrated ae catalog 
giving full details ‘about the Harris Visible. 
Don’t delay—act now! Ask for Typewriter 
Catalog No. 78R66. 


Sears, Roebuck and Co., Chicago 






MORE THAN 


40 BANKS 


IN CHICAGO 
HAVE THE 


Abernethy Folding Shade 


ON THEIR WINDOWS 
MADE OF MAHOGANY 
6613 HARVARD AVE. 













For Quick Service 


under 


Any Banking System 


CORN EXCHANGE 
NAT'L BANK 


PHILADELPHIA 
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The First National Bank 


OCILLA, GA. 


Continentalana Commercial 
National Bank 
of Chicago 


Capital Stock - - = $75,000.00 
Surplus and Profits - 34,000.00 


$109,000.00 


Deposits - - - = = 275,000.00 


ae 
M. J. PAULK, Pres. . E, HOWELL, Vice-Pres. 
E. A. TAPP, Cashier AY CADWELL. Ass't Cash, 


We solicit your collections and business, and 
give prompt and careful attention. 


STATE AND COUNTY DEPOSITORY 


Capital $21,500,000 
STEPS es $11,500,000 





Georce M. RernNotps . . . ._. President 
ArTHUR REyNoLps . . . .  . Vice-President 
Rapa Van VECHTEN . . ._ . Vice-President 
ALEX. ROBERTSON . . . .  . Vice-Presiaent 
HERMAN WALDECK . . . ._ . Vice-President 
JoHNC.Crarr . . . . . « Vice-President 
James R.CHapMaAN . . . .  . Vice-President 
Wiuiam T. BrucKNER . . ._ . Vice-President 
Joun R. WASHBURN - « «+  « Vice-President 
NaTHANIEL R. Losch . . . Cashier 
Harvey C. VERNON. . . . Assistant Cashier 
Georce B.SmirH . . ._. Assistant Cashier 
Witper Hatter, . . ... Assistant Cashier 
H. Erskine SmitH . . ... _ Assistant Cashier 
Witson W. LaMPERT . .  « Assistant Cashier 
Dan NorMAN , . . . Assistant Cashier 
Grorce A. JACKSON Assistant Cashier 
Joun F. Crappock . Manager Cre dit Department 
JosepH McCurracnh Manager Foreign Department 
R.G. Danietson’ . Manager Transit Department 










NOTICE 


KANSAS BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION 
KENTUCKY BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION 
MONTANA BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION 

OHIC BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION 
have made The Rand-McNally Bankers’ 
Directory the official directory for the 
respective associations. This directory 
is also the official numbering agent for 


THE AMERICAN BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION 
















—$ $$$ 








| MELLON NATIONAL BANK 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


8-26 





Serving hundreds of correspondents in all parts of the country has 
given the officers of this bank experience which will enable them to 
serve your bank satisfactorily. Your Pittsburgh business is invited. 


RESOURCES OVER 70 MILLIONS 


Organized 1838 Nationalized 1865 


the American Exchange National Bank | 
New York 
Total Resources over $80,000,000 





LEWIS L. CLARKE, President A. . peeecee Ass’t Cashier 
GEORGE C. HAIGH, Vice-President E. A. BENNETT, * Ass’t Cashier 
WALTER H. BENNETT, Vice-President HUGH S. McC LURE, Ass't Cashier 


ARTHUR P. LEE, Cashier WALTER B. TALLMAN, Ass’t Cashier 
A commercial bank with every facility for the care of its customers. | 
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BITS OF GOSSIP OF BOOKS AND AUTHORS 71 


The description of this robbery and his 
-apture is a masterpiece and O. Henry could 
not have made a more gripping story of his 
fight with the police. 

The arrest and exposure of her sweetheart 
open Miss Mattie’s eyes and the subsequent 
shock sends her to a hospital. Here, while 
recovering from the grief over her shattered 
dream, she is aroused from the selfishness of 
her disappointment by learning that an 
operation is to be performed on a beautiful 
orphan child in the cot adjoining hers; an 
operation which is so dangerous that there is 
slight hope of recovery. The child is adopted 
by Miss Mattie and in this act is laid the 
cornerstore of the beautiful love story of 
cultivated, fastidious Matthew McCabe and 
this gentle, innocent-minded old maid; a 
story through which Miss Mattie’s unselfish 
Christianity shines with a brilliancy which is 
reflected by all who come in contact with her. 

Miss Mattie gradually accumulates a 
household of waifs, whom Gracie calls ‘little 
lambs who can not keep up with the flock.” 
It is about these children, the neighbors, 
Mrs. Galloway, Maggie Connors, Mrs. 
Shapiro, and old man Sproule, that the tale 
is told. Each character is drawn with a 
master hand, and the plot abounds in delight- 
ful surprises. Surely nothing could be more 
entertaining than the Christmas shopping of 
Here Miss Bell has 
depicted a humorous scene that will make an 
instant hit should the book ever be dramatized. 

The story unfolds a tale of good deeds and 
goodwill that make it live forever. 


the neighbor women. 


BABY RECORD FOR SAVINGS BANKS 


‘Rand MeNally & Company has just 
printed a new 32-page Baby Record which 
can be used by savings banks as a method of 
advertising with great success. The book has 
been issued to fill a demand for a popular 
priced Baby Record and has fifty-six illus- 
trations by Ella Dolbear Lee, many: of them 
in colors. 

There are thirty-two pages and space for 
recording the date of birth, the weight, the 
telegrams of congratulation to the happy 
parents, the baby’s first photograph, the first 
lock of hair, ete. In fact, there are spaces for 
all manner of records about the baby, which 
make the book one that will be treasured by 
every mother, so that the gift of this booklet 
with the compliments of the bank, makes it 






an attractive Novelty in the way of adver- 
tising. 

One plan of using it is to check the daily 
birth records and thus secure the names of 
the new babies and the addresses of the 
parents. Then a copy of the book is sent to 
the young one with the compliments of the 
Bank with the expression of the hope that 
when the SAVINGS ACCOUNT for the Baby 
is started it will be with the bank sending 
the gift. 

The book is put up in handsome boxes and 
makes a gift that will appeal to any mother 
and is sure to be highly appreciated and to be 
kept for years. It is one of those advertising 
features which keeps carrying its story for 
years and does not vanish with a day’s cir- 
culation. 

The book has been manufactured in such 
quantities that Rand McNally & Company 
are enabled to make a liberal reduction in 
price from the retail figure of fifty cents. 

In case any of our readers are interested, 
prices and further information will be fur- 
nished. 
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Fourth National 
Bank 


Atlanta ~ Georgia 


SATISFACTORY SERVICE 
ALWAYS 


$ 600,000. 
Surplus 27 1,000,000. 


OFFICERS 


JAMES W. ENGLISH, -— - President 
JOHN K. OTTLEY, ~- __ Vice-President 
CHARLES I. RYAN, Vice-Pres. and Cashier 
WM. T. PERKERSON, - - Asst. Cashier 
STEWART McGINTY, - Asst. Cashier 
FRANK M. BERRY, - Asst. Cashier 
HATTON B. ROGERS, - Asst. Cashier 


Capital 


Correspondence Invited 





The 
Colorado National Bank 


Denver, Colorado 






UNITED STATES DEPOSITORY 


We invite your Denver Banking Account 


Capital . ... -$ 300,000 
Surplus and 
Undivided Profits . 1,500,000 


Deposits . . . . . 16,000,000 


GEO. B. BERGER, Pres. 
HAROLD KOUNTZE, Vice Pres. 
and Chairman of the Board 
DENNIS SHEEDY, Vice Pres. 
WM. B. BERGER, Cashier 


T. R. FIELD, J. H. KOLB, K.H. WOODWARD 
Asst. Cashiers 





We furnish Kountze Brothers, 
New York, Foreign Letters of Credit 


Our Collection Facilities are Excellent 


AND REPORTS 


co., ENGINEERS 
BLDG. :: CHICAGO 
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CHARTERED 1836 


GIRARD TRUST 
COMPANY 


N. E. Cor. BROAD anv CHESTNUT STS. 
PHILADELPHIA 


Acts as Executor, Administrator, Trustee, Assignee, 
and Receiver. _ Financial Agent for Individuals or 
Corporations. Interest allowed on Individual and 
Corporation Accounts. Acts as Trustee of Corpor- 
ation Mortgages. Depositary under plans of Reorg- 
anization, Registrar and_ Transfer Agent. Assumes 
entire charge of Real Estate. Safes to Rent in 
Burglar-Proof Vaults. 


E. B. MORRIS, President 


W. N. ELY, Ist Vice-President 
A. A. JACKSON, 2d Vice-President 
CHARLES J. RHOADS, 3d _V.-P. and Treasurer 
GEORGE H. STUART III, Ass’t Treasurer 
EDWARD S. PAGE, Secretary 
SAMUEL W. MORRIS, Ass’t Secretary 
JONATHAN M. STEERE, Trust Officer 
MINTURN T. WRIGHT, Real Estate Officer 


MANAGERS 


EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS JAMES SPEYER 

JOHN A. BROWN, JR. EDWARD J. BERWIND 
JOHN B. GARRETT RANDAL MORGAN 
WILLIAM H. GAW EDW. T. STOTESBURY 
FRANCIS I. GOWEN CHAS. E. INGERSOLL 
GEORGE H. M’FADDEN JOHN 8. JENKS, JR. 
HENRY TATNALL HENRY B. COXE 
ISAAC H. CLOTHIER E. C. FELTON 
ISRAEL W. MORRIS WILLIAM T. ELLIOTT 
C. HARTMAN KUHN W. HINCLE SMITH 
THOS. DEWITT CUYLER B. DAWSON COLEMAN 





‘The Merchants 
: National Bank : 


Andianapolis, Indiana 


ere eee 
$1,000,000 


SURPLUS and UNDIVIDED PROFITS 


$950,000 carnep) 


O. N. FRENZEL, President 
J. P. FRENZEL, Vice-President 
FRED’K FAHNLEY, Second Vice-President 
OSCAR F. FRENZEL, Cashier 
J. P. FRENZEL, Jr., Assistant Cashier 
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H. M. BYLLESBY 





' Established 1884 United States Depositary 


t 
ft 
{ 
} 
t 


Denver National Bank 
DENVER, COLORADO 


Capital Surplus and Profits 
$1,000,000 $1,323,930 


OFFICERS 


J. A. THATCHER, Chairman of the Board 
J. C. MITCHELL HARRY C. JAMES 
President Vice-President 
HENRY M. PORTER JOHN F. CAMPION 
Vice-President Vice-President 
EDW. S. IRISH J. W. HUDSTON 
Cashier Ass’t Cashier 
W. FAIRCLOTH B. F. BATES 
Ass’t Cashier Ass’t Cashier 


Transacts a General Banking Business. Care- 
ful and Prompt Attention Given to All Business. 
Collections a Specialty. Travellers’ Circular 
Letters of Credit Issued, Available in All Parts of 
the World. Acts as Reserve Agent for National 
Banks. All Facilities Consistent with Sound 
a Carefully Extended. Correspondence 

icit 


= Oldest Bank 
a 


BANK OF NORTH AMERICA 


(NATIONAL BANK) 
PHILADELPHIA 
CAPITAL - - - 


$1,000,000.U0 
SURPLUS - 


_- - 2,250,000.00 
NET PROFITS, over - 371,000.00 
DEPOSITS, over - -- 14,600,000.00 
HARRY G. MICHENER, President 
SAMUEL D. JORDAN, Cashier 
WILLIAM J. MURPHY, Ass’t Cashier 


RICHARD S. McKINLEY, Ass’t Cashier 
CHARLES M. PRINCE, Ass’t Cashier 


















ESTABLISHED 1870 


MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


JOHN KERR BRANCH, Pres. GEO.H. KEESEE, Ass't Cashier 

THOS. B. McADAMS, V.-P.& C’r G. JETER JONES, Ase’t Cash. 

JOHN F. GLENN, V.Pres. A.C. BAYLIS, Ase’t Cashier 

v. R. PERDUE, Ass't Cashier W.F. AUGUSTINE, Asa’t Cash, 
J. C. WHITE, Ase’t Cashier 


$200,000.00 





CAPITAL = ad - 
SURPLUS AND PROFITS 1,200,000.00 
SEPOSITS - - # . 7,300,000.00 
WE CAN MEET YOUR BANKING REQUIRE- 
MENTS INTELLIGENTLY AND TO 
YOUR SATISFACTION 


EXAMINATIONS AND REPORTS 


CONT’L & COM’'L BANK BLDG. :: CHICAGO 


Chartered by Conti- 
nental Congress 1781 
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& CO., ENGINEERS 





The Wisconsin 


National Bank 


of Milwaukee 


L. J. PETIT 
HERMAN F. WOLF 
L. G. BOURNIQUE 


| 
WALTER KASTEN 


President 
Vice-Presider:t 
Vice-President 
Vice-President 
J.M. HAYS Cashier 
FRANZ SIEMENS Asst. Cashier 
WILLIAM K. ADAMS Asst. Cashier 
F. K. McPHERSON Asst. Cashier 
A.V. D. CLARKSON Asst. Cashier 


Capital - $2,000,000 
1,000,000 


United States | Depository 


Surplus - 


Special Attention Given to Collections 


All Business Entrusted to this Bank will be 
attended to carefully and without delay 


Central-State National Bank 


Memphis, Tennessee 


Capital and Surplus $1,000,000.00 


Our Service is Prompt and Efficient 
TEST IT 


B/L drafts and other collections on 
Memphis and vicinity a_ specialty 


Whitney-Central National Bank 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Consolidation of the Whitney National 
Bank, Germania National Bank and Central 
Bank. Savings & Trust Company opened 
for business July 3, 1905. 


CAPITAL - - $2,500,000.00 
SURPLUS and Undivided Profts $1,597,976.08 


Depository for the State of Louisiana. 
Special Attention Given Collections. 






































ENGINEERS 
CHICAGO 


AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND. 


BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES. 


(ESTABLISHED 1817). 


Paid-up Capital . . - - $17,500,000.00 


Reserve Fund - - - am - 12,750,000.00 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors - ea - - _17,500,000.00 
Xy i 5 i - $47,750,000.00 


Aggregate Assets 3lst March, 1915 $267,918,826.00 


J. RUSSELL FRENCH, General Manager. 


346 BRANCHES and AGENCIES in the Australian States, New Zealand, Fiji, Papua (New Guinea), and London. 
The Bank transacts every description of Australian’Banking Business. Wool and other Produce Credits arranged. 


Head Office: GIORGE STREET, SYDNEY. London Office: 29, THREADNEEDLE STREET, E. C. 


'THE BANK OF TORONTO 


Head Office, TORONTO, CANADA. incorporated, 1855 
PAID UP CAPITAL J. > 5,000,000 Bankers in New York, Nat'l Bank of Commerce 
RESERVED FUNDS  — $ 6,402,810 Bankers in Chicago, First National Bank 


Bankers in Great Britain, The London City & 
TOTAL ASSETS = $60,000,000 Midland Bank Lt'd. 


GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS CONDUCTED 


Our numerous Branches and extensive list of banking correspondents in Canada enable us to 
offer to United States Banks and business houses a prompt and accurate Collection Service 


THOS. F. HOW, General Manager J. R. LAMB, Supt. of Branches 
T. A. BIRD, Chief Inspector 








THE BANK OF OTTAWA. 


ESTABLISHED 1874 HEAD OFFICE, OTTAWA, CANADA 


CAPITAL AUTHORIZED $5,000,000 
CAPITAL PAID-UP 3,500,000 
REST AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS 4,118,167 


This Bank is in a Position to Undertake any kind of Banking Business and has Special 
Facilities throughout the Dominion of Canada for the Collection of Commercial Paper 


NEW YORK AGENTS: BANK OF MONTREAL, NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE 


THE CANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE 


Established 1867 


Head Office: TORONTO NEW YORK AGENCY: 


16 EXCHANGE PLACE 
Paid-up Capital $15,000,000 Reserve Fund $13,500,000 


SIR EDMUND WALKER, C. V. O., LL. D., D. C. L., President 
ALEXANDER LAIRD, General Manager JOHN AIRD, Assistant General Manager 


Over 380 Branches throughout Canada, and in the United States, England and Mexico 


This Bank, with its large number of branches, offers to correspondents unexcelled facilities 
for the transaction of every kind of banking business in Canada and all parts of the world 
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ENGINEERS 
CHICAGO 





MACKENZIE - - - General Manager 


ROWLEY -- - Chief Inspector 


H. B. 

= & HARVEY - _ Supt. of Eastern ee Montreal 
oO. 

J. ANDERSON - = - - Superintendent of Branches 


B. C. GARDNER and H. R. POWELL 


}% McEACHERN - Supt. of Central Besaches, Waegiors 


H. GILLARD, A. S. HALL and N. V. R. 
Inspectors 


Assistant Inspectors 


Tee Bank of British North America 


Paid-Up Capital - $4,866,666.66 


Reserve Fund -$3,017,333.33 


BRANCHES THROUGHOUT CANADA 


Established in 1836 


Head Office: 5 Gracechurch St., LONDON, E. 
Agencies in the United States: 
Merchants Loan and Trust Company. 


Northwestern National Bank nk | 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


EDWARD W. DECKER, President 
JOSEPH CHAPMAN, Vice-President 


JAMES A. LATTA, Vice-President 


ALEX. V. OSTROM, Vice-President 


WM. E. BRIGGS, Vice-President 


TOTAL RESOURCES 


Union 


National Bank 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Capital - - - $1,600,000 
Surplus and Profits 1,075,000 


Incorporated by Royal Charter in 1840 


os Office in Canada: St. James Street, MONTREAL 


NEW YORK, 52 Wall St., 



























OFFICERS 
WARREN §. HAYDEN, Chairman of the Board 
GEORGE A. COULTON, President 
WILLIAM E. WARD, Vice-President 
ELMER E. CRESWELL, Vice-President 
WALTER C. -— NDERS, Cashier 
FRED W. COO Assistant Cashier 
ARCHER E. C ARIST AN, Assistant Cashier 
CARL F. MEAD, . Assistant Cashier 


We invite the accounts of Banks and 


Bankers, and offer the best terras 
consistent with conservative banking 
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W. T. Oliver and P. C. Harrison, Agents. CHICAGO: 
SAN FRANCISCO, 264 California St., A. G. Fry and A. S. Ireland, Agents. 










Established 1872 


ROBERT E. MACGREGOR, Cashier 
3s. H. PLUMMER, Ass’t Cashier 

H. P. NEWCOMB, Ass’t Cashier 

W. M. KOON, Ass’t Cashier 

HENRY J. RILEY, Ass’t Cashier 


- - - $55,000,000 | 


Bank of Pitsbur ch 


ational Association 





OLDEST BANK IN THE UNITED 
STATES WEST OF THE 
ALLEGHANY MOUNTAINS 

















Invites accounts of conservatively 
managed banks. Collections made in all 
parts of America and abroad. In daily 
communication with practically every 
banking point in western Pennsylvania 
and West Virginia.“ ~~ ~ ~ 


Capital - - $2,400,000 
Surplus - - 3,000,000 


—OFFICERS— 
HARRISON NESBIT : : :_ : President 
WILSON A. SHAW : : Vice-President and 

Chairman of Board of Directors 

-_D.AYRES : : : : Vice-President 
= BICKEL = 3 : : Vice-President 
J.M. RUSSELL : Vice-President 
ALEXANDER DUNBAR : : : : Cashier 
E.M.SEIBERT : : : : : Ass’t Cashier 
GEO. F. WRIGHT : : : : Ass’t Cashier 











THE RAND-McNALLY BANKERS’ MONTHLY ADVERTISERS 


a | M IT E dD. | A Service based on the 


a facilities and experi- 
Head Office: 


1, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C. ence gained during 

half a century is ex- 

Capital Subscribed - $156 (521,000 tended to Banke and 
Capital paid up - 25,043,360 : 

Reserve Fund - - 18,000,000 Bankers by The First 


Deposits, &c. - - 672,621,830 | National Bank of 


Advances, &c. - - 298,704,055 Chicago. Correspond- 


THIS BANK HAS 900 OFFICES IN | 


eeaaten Reb WaLee. ence is invited by this 


Colonial and Foreign Department: old, strong and con- 


17, Cornhill, nine E. 6. 


SSS = == | 


| French Auxiliary : “LLovDS BANK (FRANCE) LIMITED, | 


| with Offices at Paris, Bordeaux, Biarritz & Havre. 


servative bank. : : : 








The First National 
Bank  °% FORT WORTH. The Seaboard 


TEXAS 


CAPITAL SURPLUS and PROFITS ational Bank 
_— a of the City of New Pork 





Texas Items and Collections Handled Direct 
Efficiently Serves a Large Territory 


NATIONALIZED 1885 East, West, North and South 


National Bank of Tacoma 


TACOMA, WASH. 


R. S. STACY, Pres. W. M. LADD, Vice-Pres. 

G. S. LONG, Vice-Pres. E. T. WILSON, Vice-Pres. 
STEPHEN APPLEBY, Cashier 0D. A. YOUNG, Ass’t Cashier 
R. R. MATTISON, Ass’t Cashier 
OLDEST BANK IN TACOMA 


Capital, $1,000,000 Surplus, $170,000 
UNITED STATES DEPOSITORY 


We Want your Tacoma Bank Account and Collection Items for the 
Pacific Northwest. Superior Facilities. Moderate Rates. 


Accounts Solicited 


. G. Bayne, President 
. G. NEeLson, Vice-President 
. C. THompson, Vice-President 
. L. Git, Vice-President 
. K. Cievertey, Cashier 
. N. DE VAUSNEY, Ass’t Cashier 
. Emory, Ass’t Cashier 
. M. Jerrerps, Ass’t Cashier 


eorgenee 
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“SERVES THE NATION” 


THIRD NATIONAL BANK 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
52 YEARS A NATIONAL BANK 


President | D’A. P. COOKE ..Asst. Cash. 
ice-Pres. 
Vice-Pres. 


E. STUA 

.Vice-Pres. | M. E. HOLDERN 
"HOUSTON: - Vice-Pres. 

-R. COOKE WwW. e. TOMPKINS cles 


Cashier 
RESOURCES - $40,000,000.00 


SIXTH IN THE UNITED STATES 


HE Old Colony Trust Company of Boston was incorporated May 8th, 1890, and while 
it is not, comparatively speaking, an old banking institution, it holds a position in 

the public confidence of which its officers and directors are justly proud. 
With resources in excess of one hundred million dollars, it ranks as the sixth largest 
trust company in the United States. 


Ola folony Tit Conpany 


Member Federal Reserve Spores 


CITIZENS NATIONAL BANK 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
UNITED STATES, CITY AND COUNTY DEPOSITORY 


CAPITAL - - $2,000,000.00 
SURPLUS and preres 2,126,850.00 


G. P. GRIFFITH, Pres. W. 7s an Vie, EDWARD GOEPPER, Vice-Pres 

S. M. RICHARDSON, Cashier K, Ass’t F Cuahier R C. SMITH, Ass’t Cashier | 

Accounts of banks, Lp corporations, boy ge d individuals qecceeed on the most liberal terms coneiotent i 

with modern and careful banking. Tra oo ‘Tetters of credit issued on Union of London and Smith’s Bank, i 
Limited, London. Collections a specialty. i 






[ are STATES DEPOSITORY .... THE OLDEST NATIONAL BANK IN THE COTTON STATES.. 


Cc. E. CURRIER, President FRANK E. BLOCK, Vice-President ~ JAS. S. FLOYD, Vice-President 
G. % DONOVAN, Cashier J. S. KENNEDY, Assistant Cashier . D. LEITNER, Ass’t Cashier 


ATLANTA NATIONAL BANK *"i%&,%* 


C Curri Bl [. S. Wie G. R. D » J. J. Spalding, 
DIREC CORS—C. E. wT Ee. ag ; oye tt Paste J. J. Spalding 





CAPITAL, $1,000,000 SURPLUS AND 
DEPOSITS 7,300,000 UNDIVIDED PROFITS 


Transacts a general banking business. Accounts of ‘anks, bankers, merchants, and others solicited. 
corr ence receives our immediate attention. We "collect direct on all points in the State. 


$1,300,000 
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EXAMINATI 


¥ 
SYLLESS 


°o 
Y 
CONT'’L & COM'L B 


ANNAH B 
& ANE 


op 
TRUST COMPANY 


SAVANNAH, GA. 
CAPITAL - - - - - - $ 630,000 
Surplus and Profits - - - - 600,000 
Deposits - - - - - - - - 2,500,000 
We Invite Accounts from Banks and 
Bankers, Corporations and Individuals 


Personal Attention Given to Collections. 


THE RALEIGH BANKING 


AND TRUST COMPANY 
RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA 


Successors to 
THE RALEIGH NATIONAL BANK, 1865-1885 
THE NATIONAL BANK OF RALEIGH, 1885-1905 


An Honorable Record for nearly 50 years. 
Send Us Your Collections. Prompt Ser- 
vice, Low Rates. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


a National Bank 


- President 
- . ” Vice- President 
Vice-President 

- Cashier 

Assistant Cashier 

Assistant Cashier 


$1,150,000 
4,500,000 


Collections Promptly and Carefully Made by 
Competent Employees 


pee and Surplus 
Deposits - ee ° - 


DESIGNATED DEPOSITARY 
of the UNITED STATES 


First National Bank 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
CAPITAL - : - . $1,500,000 
SURPLUS & UNDIVIDED PROFITS 2,235,000 


OFFICERS 


W. T. 8. HAMMOND, Cashier 
A.C. WAY, Ase’t Cashier 
&. 8S. PAULY, Ass't Cashier 
&. W. COE, Ass’t Cashier 
A. 8. JONES, Ass’t Cashier 


J.M. ELLIOT, Pres. 
STODDARD JESS, Vice-Pres. 
W. C. PATTERSON, Vice-Pres. 
JOHN P. BURKE, Vice-Pree. 
JNO, &. CRAVENS, Vice-Pres. 


s 
& 


ANK BLDG. :: 


AND 


REPORTS 


CcCoO., ENGINEERS 
CHICAGO 


NOTICE 


KANSAS BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION 
KENTUCKY BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION 
MONTANA BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION 

OHIO BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION 
have made The Rand-McNally Bankers’ 
Directory the official directory for the 
respective associations. This directory 
is also the official numbering agent for 


THE AMERICAN BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION 


C. A. PRATT, President 
E. G. THOMPSON, Vice-Pres. 
HARRY LASKER, Vice-Pres. 


E. F. HUSSMAN, Cashier 
R. H. THOMPSON, Ass't Cashier 
THE W. B. KENNEDY, Ass't Cashier 


EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 


CAPITAL, Paid Up - - 
SURPLUS and Undivided Profits 235,000 
DEPOSITS - - = = 1,950, 000 


We Solicit your Arkansas Collections, particularly 
your Little Rock Items. Correspondence Invited 


$ 300,000 


OWEN T. REEVES, Jr. 
M. W. TILDEN 

GEO. M. BE NEDICT 
F. N. MERCER 

H. GATES . 


.. PRESIDENT 

Vice-PRESIDENT 
; . CASHIER 
. Ass’? CasHIER 
- Ass’? CasHIER 





The 
Drovers National 


Bank 


Union Stock Yards, Chicago 


Capital and Surplus 
$1,000,000.00 


Has the Same Facilities for Reserve Deposits 
as Any Other Chicago Bank 


To Banks and Bankers having more or less Live Stock 
Business, this Bank offers exceptional Advantages, 
and solicits correspondence as to terms and facilities 
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COMMERCIAL ATTORNEYS 
THE UNITED STATES 





IN 
CANADA 


AND 





NAMES GIVEN IN THIS LIST ARE RECOMMENDED TO US 





AS BEING ENTIRELY TRUSTWORTHY AND RESPONSIBLE 
IN MATTERS OF COMMERCIAL LAW, COLLECTIONS, AND 








ANY LEGAL BUSINESS ENTRUSTED TO THEM 






































Town and County Name 
ARIZONA 
qaPhenix**t ..Maricopa BAKER & BAKER, Refer- 
__ence: Valley Bank. 
CALIFORNIA 
pStockton**} 8’n Joaquin WEBSTER, WEBSTER & 
BLEWETT. 
COLORADO 
sOrdway**t... Crowley JOHN M. MEIKLE, Refers to 
anv bank in the citv. 
CONNECTICUT 
New Britain**t Hart’'d GEORGE W. ANDREW 
FLORIDA 


R. W. RANDELL. 
HARRY N. SANDLER 


aFort Myers**t..... Lee 
Ybor _Ybor City**t . Hillsboro 


~ ILLINOIS 


aMt. Carmel**t. Wabash 
sQuincy** ..... Adams 


HOWARD P. FRENCH. 

MATTHEW F. CARROTT, 
24-25 Stern Bldg. Refers to 
State Sav. Loan & Trust Co. 


INDIANA 


aValparaiso**t .. 





.Porter F. R. MARINE. Reference: 
Farmers Nat'l Bank and State 


Bank of Valparaiso. 





KENTUCKY 


sCalhoun**t ....McLean 


sCovington**t ... Kenton 


WM. OE. 

BURCH, ETERS & CON- 
NOLLY. General practice. 

SNOW-CHURCH & CO. Legal 
Department. Practicein State 
aa federal court. Desposi- 
tions taken before W.M. Sale. 
Notary Public. Reference: 
Any bank or trust company 
in ——.. Kentucky. 

BURCH. PETERS & 
CONNOLLY. General prac- 
tice. 


sLouisville**t . . Jefferson 


aNewrort**t ..Campbell 


MICHIGAN 


Boyne City**Charlevoix | 

Boyne Falls**t 
Charlevoix 

Tecumseh**+. . Lenawee 


—_—__1. 
MISSOURI 


Crocker**+ 
Dixon**t ..... Pulaski 
Richland*® -Pulaski 
s8t. Joseph**t Buchanan 


MONTANA 


sBig Timber**tSweetGr. | JOHN B. SELTERS. 
Medicine Lake*.. Valley J. A. HEDER. 


NEW MEXICO 


Artesia®®} ....... Eddy 
aCarlsbad**t...... Eddy 


NEW YORK 
sKingston**t Ulster) WM. D. BRINNIER. 


sNewYork City**t 
| JOSEPH A. ARNOLD and 
| 





HARRIS & RUEGSEGGER. 
See Boyne City. 


FRED’K B. WOOD. General 
Law Practice. 








.-Pulaski ROY W. REED. 

See Crocker. 

See Crocker. 

SPENCER & LANDIS, At 


torneys for Burnes Nat. Bk. 











J. H. JACKSON. 
BUJAC & BRICE. 








New York 
assistants. Rooms 70 and 75, 
22 William St. General prac- 
| tice in all State and Federal 
courts. Bankruptcy matters. 
Collections given assidu- 
| oug attention. Commissions 
| carefully execu efers to 
| full ited. Ref 
| the Farmers Loan & Trust 


Co. New York Citv 


Town and County 


NORTH DAKOTA 
aStanley**t ..Mountrail 


Name 








RAY O. MILLER, State's 
Attorney. 





aCincinnati**t Hamilton 





BURCH, PETERS & CON- 
NOLLY, First Nat’i Bk. Bldg. 
Refer to Brighton German 
Bank Co. 


OKLAHOMA 


sFairview**t -Major 
cHoldcnvitierey ” . Hughes 


«Walter**t 





FRANK L. WELLS. 
JOHNSON & CORDELL. 
Reference: State Nat’! Bank. 


piereiene Cotton AMIL H. JAPP. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


aEaston**t .. North’ KIRKPATRICK & MAX- 
aston**t orth’pton WELL. 





SOUTH CAROLINA 


aConway**f.. ... Horry 
Mullins**t...... Marion 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
aSioux Falls**+ 





H. H. WOODWARD. 
HOYT McMILLAN. 


BAILEY & VOORHEES, 
Falle 











Kennewick*® .. Benton MOULTON & JEFFREY. 


Minnehaha Attorneys for Sioux 
Nat. Bank, . U._ Tele- 
graph Co., Til. Cen. R. R. Co. 
American Surety Co., and 
R. G. Dun & Co. 
TEXAS 

| aDalbart**t ....Dallam CLIFFORD BRALY and W. 

| oe . B. CHAUNCEY. 

| Higgins**t... Lipscomb ADKINS & SEWELL. 

| WASHINGTON 

| gColville**t.... Stevens STULL, ware @ BAILEY. 

| sDayton**t Columbia ROY R. CAHIL 

| 


NOVA SCOTIA 
Satara Halifax 


ALFRED WHITMAN, B.A., 
L.L.B., Barrister, Solicitor, 
and Notary Public, 8 Prince 
Street. Particular attention 
given to collections, mercan- 
tile and admiralty business. 

| References by_ permission: 

| Royal Bank of Canada, Hali- 
fax; A. and W. Smith & 
| Co, Halifax, Nova Scotia; 
| Knauth, Nachod & Kihne, 

Bankers, New York City and 

Leipzig, Germany; Elder & 

Whitman, Attorneys-at-Law, 

Pemberton Bldg., Boston, 

Mass. 





Halifax*et 


QUEBEC 


caae Quebec BELLEAU, BAILLARGEON 
& BELLEAU, Barristers. 
Attorneys for Banque 
Nationale and the Quebec 
ay. Light, Heat & Power 
0. 





GY Quebec**t 








Report Name Taken from Rand McNally & Co.’s Bankers’ and Attorneys’ Directory List. 


‘County Seat. *Money Order Office. 


*Express Office. 
(79) 


tTelegraph Station. State Capital 

















EXAMINATIONS AND REPORTS 


BYLLESBY & CO., ENGINEERS 
CONT'L & COM’L BANK BLDG. :: CHICAGO 


GROUND WILL SOON BE BROKEN FOR 


CHICAGO’S NEW PRODUCE TERMINAL 


rn, “ee 


PRODUCE TERMINAL..CORPORA' 
THRTENIN TH ST 4 ASHLAND AVE 
CHICACe ILA 
™~ 


Plan of Chicago’s Produce Terminal 


This project involves a total investment of $20,000,000. It embraces 100 
acres on the south side of Thirty-ninth Street from Ashland to Western Aves. 


OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 


JOHN A. SPOOR, President 
ARTHUR G. LEONARD, Vice-President ANDERSON PACE, Secretary 


H. E. PORONTO, Treasurer 
RICHARD FITZGERALD W. C. LANE F. H. PRINCE 


=UGENE V. R. THAYER 


CRANE COMPANY ’S | 56,000,000 WORKS 


Now Completed at Forty-first 
Street and Kedzie Avenue 


Pee re ees 
. a 


Over 2,000x240 feet completed. This Plant is six miles from the City Hall and 
one-half mile south of Drainage Canal. Employs from 6,000 to 7,000 hands 
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TERRA COTTA BANK FRONTS 


@ Several Banking Institutions face the Court 
House Square in Marion, Illinois, but the most 
prominent and attractive building is the State 
Savings Bank, which is built of white brick and 
MIDLAND cream enamel terra cotta. 





@ Material such as we furnished for this 
structure will assure equal prominence to any 
Bank and make it known for miles around— 
an advantage not to be underestimated. 


MIDLAND TERRA COTTA CO. 


1515 LUMBER EXCHANGE BLDG., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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ALBERT T. BACON 


CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT 


901 Continental and Commercial 208 South La Salle Street 
Bank Building CHICAGO 


Telephone Wabash 6616 





SAFETY ALWAYS 


ACCURATE, CONSERVATIVE, PROVABLE, GUARANTEED 
APPRAISEMENTS 


CLEV cat an 
MILWAU New England Bldg. 
Colby- Mbt Bidg. CINCINN 


ST.LOUIS First Natl i Bank Bldg. 
Pierce Bldg. mecoowsze0 — fas sy envaCRL veudes: INDIANAPOLIS 
DETROIT 3434 Salem St. 


Buhl Reha “APPRAISERS © *: ¢ ENGINEERS yaTORONTO. CAN Bldg. 


General Offices: = 1124 to 1128 Wilson » Avenue, »» Chicago 


BAKER, VAWTER & WOLE 


AUDITORS—INVESTIGATORS —A PPRAISERS 
DEVISERS OF FINANCIAL AND COST SYSTEMS 


CHICAGO DES MOINES MUSKOGEE HOUSTON 
INDIANAPOLIS LOS ANGELES WICHITA SHREVEPORT 
NEW YORK OKLAHOMA CITY DALLAS 


TELEPHONE GENERAL OFFICES 


CENTRAL 4518 TRIBUNE BUILDING CHICAGO 





MELLON NATIONAL BANK 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
8-26 


Serving hundreds of correspondents in all parts of the country has 
given the officers of this bank experience which will enable them to 
serve your bank satisfactorily. Your Pittsburgh business is invited. 


RESOURCES OVER 70 MILLIONS 
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